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Our Contributors 


Since the wealth of papers and reports of the San Francisco conference was too great 
to be included in the June issue, the editors decided to divide it between the June and 
the October issues. In the June issue we included more of the general papers and those 
relating to the profession of dean of women and reserved for the October issue the significant 
contributions to our understanding of adolescent development. This part of our program 
was facilitated by having outstanding research persons located on the West Coast. 


Jean W. MacFarlane, Professor of Psychology and Research Psychologist, Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of California, Berkeley, has reported in many articles and mono- 
graphs her significant developmental guidance study of a cross section sample of persons from 
birth to 18 years, with a follow-up at 28 years. Drawing upon this study and other aspects 
of her deep psychological knowledge and experience, she has given us insight into the moti- 
vations of high school girls and college women, involving as they do both the past and 
plans for the future. 


Nevitt Sanford, Professor of Psychology, University of California, Berkeley, and for 
the past five years engaged in a research project on the effects of college education, in his 
paper, “The Uncertain Senior,” vividly and concretely presented and interpreted facts about 
the differences between freshmen and seniors at Vassar College with respect to personality 
trends, social adjustment, emotional stability, interests, values, and viewpoints; and related 
these educational outcomes to educational and guidance procedures. 


Margaret E. Bennett, formerly Director of Guidance, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, 
California, and now Psychologist at the Pasadena City College, Pasadena, California, who has 
long been concerned with the orientation of freshmen and group guidance and whose books 
are well known and used by many deans, gave a comprehensive talk on “Group Procedures in 
Personnel Work in a Democratic College Culture,” excerpts from which are included in 
this issue. 


Dorothy C. Stratton, National Executive Director, Girl Scouts of the United States, 
brought to the conference the results of an interview study based on a scientific sampling of 
nearly two thousand girls in grades 6 through 12. Space permits giving here only a few 
selected facts culled from the many-page report and a few comments made in the dis- 
cussion of it. 


One special interest group on developing spiritual values during adolescence fitted in so 
well with the theme of this issue that excerpts from the papers and notes made by Mary 
Lee Hill, the recorder, are included. 


Since the October issue usually gives more emphasis to high school guidance, the two 
excellent meetings of the high school section on “What We Expect of a Dean of Girls or 
Girls’ Counselor” and those of the junior high school section on “The Counselor and Her 
Job in the Junior High School” are reported in as much detail as possible. 


Glyn Morris, Director of Guidance, Lewis County, New York and author of Practical 
Guidance Methods for Principals and Teachers published by Harper and Brothers, has written 
a brief description of a seminar he has been conducting for gifted students. 


Recognizing the lack of information available to high school deans and counselors on 
the position of librarian, Lorena A, Garloch supplied a short article on the subject. 


To Meribeth Cameron, our competent book reviewer, we are greatly indebted as usual. 
Helena Jensen, taking over Virginia Cornehlsen’s work for this issue, kindly consented to 
give us a condensed report of her study on “Administration of Women’s Co-operative 
Dormitories.” 








Intellectual Functioning in High 
School Girls and College Women* 


JEAN W. MacFARLANE 


May I be permitted to begin this 
paper with a personal experience 
which highlights facts which we all 
know and which, as educators, I be- 
lieve we must face? 

On my way home from a research 
conference in the Middle East some 
two years ago, I did some sightseeing 
in Europe. Since I was traveling 
alone, lonely women in their late 
forties or early fifties attached them- 
selves to me on buses, in lobbies, in 
restaurants, in museums. Their con- 
versations were so repetitive that I 
could quickly predict what most of 
them would confide sooner or later 
(mostly sooner): namely, that they 
were widows or divorced, that their 
husbands had worked too hard and 
died too young (or had married an- 
other woman), that their children 
were married and had families and 
lives of their own, that they had not 
been trained for a profession or re- 
sponsible position; or if they had, 
they had dropped out of it twenty or 
twenty-five years ago and had lost 
touch with it. Well, here they were 
—in good health, of normal or above 
average intelligence, with a fourth, or 
even a third, of their life expectancy 
still ahead of them, yet rudderless 


*Papear read at NAWDC Annual Convention, San 
Francisco, April 1, 1957. 


because they were without vital and 
productive functions. 

These women, and thousands like 
them at home, have outlived one set 
of functions and were largely unpre- 
pared, both emotionally and techni- 
cally, for a new set commensurate 
with their potential ability; they 
lacked the essentials for effective par- 
ticipation. It is clear that our society, 
with life expectancy differential for 
women on the rise, is over-weighted 
in its older brackets by women. It is 
clear that our society not only is, but 
should be, worried by idle, unproduc- 
tive, discontented women, and, liter- 
ally, it cannot afford civic or econom- 
ic unproductivity in such a large and 
essentially productive segment of our 
population. Recent Manpower Com- 
mission Reports show that 30 per 
cent of our manpower are women and 
that over half of the employed wom- 
en in the United States are in the 
over-40 age bracket. They work, on 
the average, and for a variety of rea- 
sons, at tasks of lesser pay and lesser 
skill than do the men of comparable 
age and comparable potential ability. 
We hear a great deal these days about 
the fact that we are not getting the 
most out of our national potential, 
that too large a proportion of able 
men are not going on to college for 
advanced degrees. The problem of 
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utilizing the potential of women is 
even more acute and more complex 
to solve because for a long period in 
their lives they still have the major 
responsibility of raising the next gen- 
eration, a function which is second to 
none other in importance. Yet after 
their children have grown beyond the 
preschool years, with our modern 
labor-saving aids they have or can 
have more free time for other func- 
tions than was formerly possible; 
they have a long period of years after 
their child-rearing functions have 
been completed (or should have been 
if their children are to prosper). 

At this point, many of you are 
probably wondering, “. . . and what 
has this to do with the topic listed 
in the program, ‘Intellectual Func- 
tioning in High School Girls and Col- 


lege Women’?” To me these facts 


are relevant. If education is an im- 
portant part of preparation for life, 
as we believe it to be, then we need 
to take a careful look at the overall 
span of life, with its changing needs 
and expectancies and with its demands 
for informed judgments about an in- 
creasing number of increasingly com- 
plex issues, from the immediate per- 
sonal ones of happy family living to 
the more remote but important ones 
of local and national domestic policies 
and policies of international relation- 
ships, which more and more intrude 
into our lives. 


Most of us in NAWDC have to 
do with a short age span, albeit a very 
important one for vocational and pro- 
fessional orientation and for prepara- 
tion for adult functions. It goes with- 
out saying that we must have under- 
standing of the needs of the age group 
with which we work. But, if we are 


to contribute maximally to the edu- 
cation of these young people, we must 
also have understanding of what has 
come before in their lives; otherwise 
we will not be realistic about the 
foundation which we have to build 
upon. We also need to be aware of 
the major areas of human decision 
which will confront our students in 
the future so that they will become 
more conscious of their major values 
and future functions. Thus the things 
that they are building for will be in- 
corporated into their major motiva- 
tional dynamics and into their edu- 
cational programming. 

No matter what age in this long 
educational process we have as the 
focus of our interest, we need to un- 
derstand the range and variety of in- 
dividual differences in temperament, 
in interests, and in abilities, and in 
the fluctuations in the functioning of 
those abilities. We need to under- 
stand what frees potential for maxi- 
mum performance and what inhibits 
or immobilizes potential. We need 
an appreciation of, and empathy 
with, the excitement and satisfaction 
that maximum functioning brings, and 
knowledge of what is required to 
sustain and expand high performance. 
When students from _ elementary 
schools through college are ques- 
tioned about their “best” teachers, 
they often select for this accolade 
teachers who secured maximum per- 
formances from them, stretched their 
perimeters, so to speak, which led to 
a feeling of self-worth and real satis- 
faction on the part of the student. I 
quote, in their own vernacular, the 
oft-repeated sentiment: “Boy, did she 
give you a workout and did you learn 
something!” or “He was kind of a 
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sourpuss but he sure knew his stuff 
and, believe me, your brains got 
plenty of exercise.” We need also to 
be aware of the factors that con- 
tribute to substandard performance 
and again to have empathy with the 
sense of defeat it brings so that we 
may not intensify defeat and thereby 
further depress performance. 

It is my position that to under- 
stand the age group with which we 
as educators deal, we must under- 
stand something of the motivations, 
patterns of needs, and characteristic 
patterns of coping with their internal 
and external problems which students 
have already developed before they 
reach us. 

Two kinds of experiences have led 
me to this conviction and I will re- 
view these very briefly. One set of 
experiences has grown out of a long 
history of teaching undergraduate 
and graduate students, both men and 
women, where I have seen, as you 
also have, some students of marginal 
ability steadily working up to their 
limited ability and others collapsing 
and dropping out. I have seen, even 
as you have, some students of high 
ability doing brilliantly and others of 
equally high ability scraping by or 
collapsing scholastically. The nu- 
merous studies on relationship be- 
tween tested IQ and scholastic 
achievement show correlations of 
around .48 to .50, which means pre- 
dictively that around 2% out of 10 
students are functioning according to 
tested ability and 7% out of 10 are 
not. Or, stated in another way, scho- 
lastic performance for those admitted 
to college is 25 per cent determined by 
ability factors as measured by intelli- 
gence tests, and 75 per cent by non- 


ability factors. This is a finding that 
makes the functions of deans a criti- 
cal one in every educational institu- 
tion. 

The other set of experience which 
forced on me the long overview has 
grown out of following a cross-section 
sample of persons from birth to 18 
years and now seeing them again at 
28 years when they are parents busily 
involved in raising their own children. 
Their parents were, on the average, 
around 27 years when we first met 
them and are now, on the average, in 
their middle 50’s. 

We found, with respect to ability, 
of course, that our children varied 
widely—and with compulsory edu- 
cation through high school, this means 
that wide variations in program are 
essential to meet this heterogeneity. 
Even with the highly selected popu- 
lations of colleges and universities, a 
considerable range of ability persists. 

But even more important was the 
variability in intellectual functioning 
within individuals, which we discov- 
ered by our yearly intelligence tests. 
In the school-age period from 6 to 18 
years, 85 out of 100 varied by 10 IQ 
points or more, 1 out of 3 varied by 
20 IQ points or more, 1 out of 10, 
by 30 or more IQ points. We discov- 
ered that these changes in level of 
functioning were related, among oth- 
er factors, to health, mood variations, 
confidence in ability or lack of it, and 
competing interests of a non-intellec- 
tual sort. Among other factors, too 
high and unrealistic aspiration levels 
of proud and pushing parents for in- 
tellectual achievement in their chil- 
dren, deflating teachers, and the pres- 
ence of an older and more competent 
brother or sister often made children 
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uncertain of their abilities and led to 
the strain of competitive intellectual 
driving, or to inhibited and unfree 
use of abilities, or to defensive lack 
of effort or misbehavior in class so 
that others would not detect this mis- 
perceived “dumbness.” My Ph.D. 
certainly had in its motivation a large 
element of having to prove to myself 
that I, although not as bright as my 
brother, could acquire this symbol of 
ability—not the best motivation for 
a Ph.D. Sut some very valuable side 
products accrued in the process. 

We found, too, that in the lives of 
even the highly accomplished intel- 
lectually, other achievements for a 
time appeared more important to 
them, for example, social or athletic 
achievements and, of course, “dates.” 
“Brains” (the synonym for scholastic 
achievement) are regarded by many 
girls and young women as serious 
handicaps to “dates” and even as syn- 
onymous with being unfeminine. 
Small wonder that this is so in a cul- 
ture where glamor advertisements 
brain-wash and where more money is 
spent on cosmetics than on education! 
Consequently grades and IQs both 
often dropped, which does not mean 
that the youngster is less intelligent, 
but rather that interests and energies 
are being spent on other aspects of 
living, which at the time may actually 
be more important to maturing as a 
person. 

We have identified in our research 
many of the situations in the physical, 
social, and scholastic environments 
with which these growing people have 
been faced and with which they have 
tried to learn to cope. We have rec- 
ognized some of the conditions that 
facilitate learning to cope with life 


tasks as they met them and some of 
the road blocks to learning adequate 
coping patterns. We have learned 
something of the basic and the chang- 
ing needs and interests over a consid- 
erable span of time. If their many 
needs were more or less satisfied and 
their interests given outlets and stimu- 
lation, they were free to go on to the 
next expanding phases of needs and 
interests. 

If, however, these interests and 
needs were blocked and badly frus- 
trated, these young people remained 
caught in the unsolved problems of 
earlier periods and, at later periods, 
often failed to handle adequately the 
new problems that arose and got 
further behind in the development 
appropriate to their age. Some learned 
to circumvent roadblocks by excessive 
inner controls which constricted the 
full use of their talents. Others, in- 
secure in their personal relationships, 
put all their eggs in the basket of 
intellectual achievement and thereby 
won the approval of their teachers 
and parents but often at the expense 
of peer approval and at the expense 
of developing social skills and of eas- 
ing social loneliness. Still others man- 
aged their dilemmas, or attempted to, 
by busy work and diversion to other 
activities. All of us have seen hectic 
participation in extracurricular activi- 
ties and “good causes,” which often 
temporarily divert attention from an 
emotional or scholastic impasse. 

These various devices for prob- 
lem solving are seldom chance pat- 
terns or new ones. More often they 
have had a long history in the past 
of postponing, temporarily at least, 
the impact of problems. Sometimes 
these diversionary reprieves allow 
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time to come to terms with a dilem- 
ma; sometimes, if they are followed 
by a near-catastrophic showdown be- 
cause the impasse remains unresolved 
past the point of toleration, explosive 
escapes occur in erratic behavior or 
acute psychosomatic symptoms or in 
depressive immobilization. 

What I have been saying merely 
scratches the surface of motivational 
factors. I hope it will give rise to 
much discussion of the following con- 
cerns: one, the ways of giving knowl- 
edge to our students of the processes 
of growth and the rich fabric of moti- 
vation; two, the needs of wise and es- 
pecially qualified counselors in the of- 
fices of deans; and, three, the cur- 
riculum deficiencies in the education 
of women with respect to the basic 
life interests that have high domi- 
nance for the long pull but have dif- 
ferent potency at the various age pe- 
riods. 

Let me revert to the topic with 
which I began this talk—the needs, 
namely, of the post-child-rearing 
years of a woman’s life as well as the 
needs of the immediate post-college 
years. Let us explore the responsi- 
bilities which educational institutions 
can and should have in preparation 
for these periods. Probably coeduca- 
tional institutions are more remiss in 
taking account of the education of 
women than are women’s colleges, or 
perhaps I am more aware of their 
sins of omission and commission. 
Growing out of an older period when 
the overwhelming proportion of stu- 
dents were men, the tradition was set 
in a pattern of satisfying the general 
educational needs of men and for their 
pre-professional and professional 
training. A considerable portion of 


the liberal arts curriculum is, of 
course, appropriate for both sexes. 
But, inasmuch as there are differ- 
ences in the major life functions of 
the sexes with the cultural-sex divi- 
sion of labor as it is, and since there 
are sex differences in interests (bio- 
logically and socially determined), to 
be adequate for both, their education 
should receive differential emphasis 
in certain areas. Where both are in- 
tending to enter the same profession, 
obviously, regardless of sex, the re- 
quirements for a given profession are 
the same. Since the vast majority of 
both sexes will become parents, an 
important part of a reasonable gen- 
eral education for both should cover 
the important facts and theories of 
genetics, embryology, growth and de- 
velopment, childhood education, mo- 
tivation and learning. I would be the 
last to say that because women have 
the major child-training responsibili- 
ties men should not have a similar 
background of knowledge. Unfortu- 
nately, very few men receive this 
background and they need it sorely 
because their functions as parents are 
critically important to the balanced 
emotional development of their chil- 
dren and they have to make the most 
understanding use of limited time 
with their young children. Their 
children badly need fathers who are 
informed about children if we are to 
reduce the present over-feminized 
training and education of our boys 
and girls. It is easy for the unin- 
formed and inexperienced to be dis- 
mayed by and/or outraged at the un- 
predictable offspring they have sired, 
and to be on the defensive, to bluster 
or withdraw, and frequently to leave 
the field “to the ladies” and then, of 
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course, to feel excluded. Women 
alone are not responsible for the 
“momism” we hear about and which 
has considerable basis in fact. The edu- 
cation of men also is in need of review 
and our young fathers are aware of 
this fact. 

But to return to the opportunity 
and responsibility of educational in- 
stitutions with respect to the educa- 
tion of women for the post-college 
and especially post-child-rearing pe- 
riods of their lives. I suspect that in 
addition to extending the horizons of 
their knowledge and appreciation of 
literature, the arts and _ sciences, 
a major educational function is to 
sharpen the student’s awareness of 
her own life goals and the specific 
education useful to achieve these 
goals. This should include a knowl- 
edge of the avenues available to 
relevant source materials and the 
acquiring of skill in evaluating evi- 
dence necessary to the making of in- 
formed judgments and decisions in 
the future. 

Since we must begin where stu- 
dents are when they enter college, we 
should know what entering women 
expect from a college education. 
From my experience in a state uni- 
versity I gather that most girls enter 
college for the following reasons: 

1. Because it is the expected be- 
havior of women of their social class 


or the class to which they aspire. In 
our democratic society, a “college edu- 
cation” has become both a status sym- 
bol and a tool for mobility. 


2. For the social life they anti- 
cipate, the new friends they will 
acquire, and the opportunity to fur- 
ther develop social skills. 


3. To increase their chances of 
meeting and being attractive to the 
kinds of men they hope to marry. 


4. Some, of course, but in my 
experience they are a small minority, 
at age 18 or 19, have specific pro- 
fessional objectives. Most at that age 
would say, if pushed, that with a 
college education you can get a better 
job if you have to work! 

The objectives of social status, 
making friends, and getting a man 
are not unreasonable goals at age 17, 
although obviously inadequate to the 
long pull of a college education and 
the functions and activities of later 
life. At least they bring bright, eager, 
and educable girls to college. And 
at college, if we do our job adequate- 
ly, they will have acquired an educa- 
tion, expanded and clarified their life 
objectives, and have acquired some of 
the tools for pursuing these objec- 
tives—which are very complicated 
ones for modern women and are not 
come by without great thought and 
informed planning. 
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The Uncertain Senior 


NEVITT SANFORD 


“People talk about the problems 
of adolescence; if you ask me, they’re 
nothing compared to the problems of 
late adolescence or young adulthood 
—whatever you want to call it.” 
These are the words of a Vassar sen- 
ior, an honor student. She had just 
finished recounting the major events 
and experiences of her college career; 
an intellectually exciting freshman 
year, growing disillusionment and 
dissatisfaction in the sophomore year, 
a soul-trying change of major at the 
beginning of the junior year—a deci- 
sion to do what she wanted rather 
than to live mainly according to other 
people’s expectations, and now, un- 
certainty as to whether she could 
maintain her change of direction, 
doubt that she had done the right 
thing. She said she felt “less sure 
about things than when a freshman,” 
“confused about what has gone on,” 
“more in a fog now than then.” 

This picture is not unusual. Actu- 
ally, our research at Vassar College 
has shown that seniors, om the aver- 
age, are more unstable or “upset,” 
more uncertain about themselves and 
about life than are freshmen. 

Is this instability of the seniors 
mainly a result of being in college 
four years and reaching the point of 
leaving, or is it an effect of educa- 
tion? If the latter, is it necessarily 
so? Does liberal education tend to up- 
set people, or is it that people with 
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greater susceptibility to upset remain 
for four years of college while others 
drop out? Is the phenomenon that we 
have observed general, or is it to be 
found only in particular kinds of col- 
leges or universities? 

Before attempting to answer these 
questions I must describe briefly the 
program of research’ that has been in 
progress at Vassar for the past five 
years. The research project is an ac- 
tivity of Vassar’s Mary Conover 
Mellon Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Education. Basically, it is a 
study of the effects of college educa- 
tion. It undertakes to describe some 
of the major changes that take place 
in students as they go through col- 
lege, and to relate these changes to 
various features of the educational 
environment. We have examined, by 
means of a comprehensive group of 
psychological tests, five entering 
freshman classes and four senior 
classes. We have interviewed, syste- 
matically and fairly intensively, rep- 
resentative groups of students from 
all classes. In a study of the possible 
lasting effects of liberal education, we 
have carried out a three-day assess- 
ment of 50 alumnae from the classes 
1929-1935, and have administered 
our tests to groups of alumnae of 


1The staff of the research project at the present 
time includes: John Bushnell, anthropologist, Mervin 
Freedman, Harold Webster, and the writer, psycholo- 
gists. . 
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various classes from 1904 to 1945. 

Tests and interviews reveal many 
differences between freshmen and 
seniors. In general, results obtained 
by comparing performances of the 
same people at the freshman and sen- 
ior stages are very similar to those 
obtained by comparing freshman and 
senior classes taken at random. 

The typical freshman begins her 
college life with eagerness and con- 
fidence. She is proud to be a member 
of the college community and wants 
to live up to the honor of having 
been admitted. Knowing pretty well 
what the next few years hold for her, 
she is relatively untroubled by ques- 
tions of what to do or be. 

She is oriented primarily to the 
social group, and her very consider- 
able social skill is freely displayed; 
she is friendly, cooperative, polite 
and—at least in her external aspect 
—poised. She participates comfort- 
ably and uncritically in the values of 
her family and home community, has 
high respect for our social institutions 
and, toward the powers that be, she 
is deferential and uncomplaining. 

This last extends even to psycho- 
logical testers. Freshmen approach 
their tests, on the first day of school, 
with eager compliance, the crowded 
auditorium in which they labor for 
two hours is sensationally quiet; and 
—Oh joy to the researcher!—al/ the 
test items are completed. 

In sum, the typical entering fresh- 
man is idealistic, sociable, well organ- 
ized, and well behaved. Small 
wonder that on the standardized per- 
sonality tests, she scores as a pretty 
sound and healthy specimen. 

More than this, the evidence is 
that the first year of college is for 


the typical student a happy time. 
Things go according to her optimistic 
expectations. Her academic prepara- 
tion for college, about which she may 
have worried, turns out to be ade- 
quate, courses prove to be interesting, 
some of them exciting, and social ex- 
periences are reassuring and gratify- 
ing. Her fellow students are as 
friendly, accepting, helpful about lin- 
ing up dates, as she had dared hope. 

If the first testing session is serious 
business, the second, on the next day, 
has the aspect of a festival. The fresh- 
men now arrive in pairs or small 
groups, all are talking, gayly or earn- 
estly, and it may be necessary to ask 
for order. By now everybody has 
made one or more new friends. 

But this stable and happy fresh- 
man, as has been suggested, is in for 
some eye-opening and disillusioning 
—and broadening and maturing—ex- 
periences. By midway of her senior 
year, the chances are that she will 
feel rather confused, frustrated, 
anxious, and will look back on her 
freshman year as a remote and happy 
time. To quote our senior honor stu- 
dent again, “I think of my freshman 
year as perfectly wonderful.” 

On a variety of tests, including 
some that are widely used in psychi- 
atric diagnosis, seniors score higher, 
that is, in the direction of disturb- 
ance, than do freshmen. Seniors re- 
port more depression, more self- 
criticism, more anxiety and doubt, 
more consciousness of conflict, more 
hostile complaints against the envi- 
ronment, more unusual fantasies and 
behavior patterns, more disturbances 
in physiological functioning. 

Disturbances of a truly serious and 
incapacitating nature are very rare; 
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and it is possible that the picture the 
seniors give is due in part to their 
greater ability to report the difficul- 
ties that they have. But interviews 
with seniors leave no doubt that they 
have something real to report. Quota- 
tions will show something of their 
frame of mind: 

“When I came as a freshman I 
thought of having fun. I don’t think 
now that life is much fun.” 

“T can’t seem to make value judg- 
ments. Ill say this works for them 
but not for me. I’m forever standing 
in the middle of the road.” 


“Connie has been afraid she 


wouldn’t get married. Now she’s en- 
gaged and more relaxed.” 

“When you’re in college (as con- 
trasted with school) you find you’re 
no longer the big wheel. You find 


you’re not so special. Anything that 
is done, has to be done in your own 
small way.” 

“T thought as a freshman I really 
was free and independent; now I feel 
immature in social relations and value- 
wise.” 

“Recently I found myself about 
to get married. It was hard to get 
out of it for fear of hurting someone.” 

“Freshman year was a gay, Ivy 
League year. By the end of the sopho- 
more year boys in college seemed 
much too young. I was quite intoler- 
ant. This year I’m seeing people 
quite a bit older.” 

“T still don’t know what part the 
intellectua} will play in my life.” 

“At first I was involved with a 
lot of people. Now I feel inadequacy 
in getting to know people personally.” 

“College has been confusing. The 
administration and faculty present 


the whole thing as intellectual. The 
girls don’t see it that way.” 

“T was thinking of going to 
University. But there is this whole 
feeling about school. I resent the 
authority and discipline of school.” 

As the reader will have noted, 
there is more in these quotations than 
confusion and gloom and doubt; there 
are also some vivid signs of growth. 
More precisely, there are signs of 
striving for valued personal objec- 
tives—for serious purpose, for inde- 
pendence, for realism, for self-respect, 
for wholeness, for intimacy. This is a 
crucial point. The greater instability 
of seniors is all of a piece with their 
better education and greater maturity. 

Seniors are better educated in the 
sense of having more knowledge of 
their cultural heritage, and of having 
absorbed more of the value system 
of the college. Seniors have more 
cultivated tastes, broader interests, 
greater attachment to the things of 
mind. They are less authoritarian, less 
conventional and conforming, less 
fundamentalist in religious outlook; 
they show more awareness and ap- 
preciation of the diversity of view- 
points and standards adopted by 
others, and are more liberal in their 
views on interpersonal relationships. 

Seniors also show in their test per- 
formances more signs of trained in- 
telligence. They are wel! ahead of 
the freshmen in flexibility of think- 
ing, capacity to suspend judgment, 
tolerance of ambiguity, skepticism, 
criticalness, realism. 

As compared with freshmen, sen- 
iors are more “liberated.” They are 
more assertive, rebellious, adventur- 
ous; less passive, less modest, Jess 
submissive; they have greater breadth 
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of consciousness, more self-insight, 
more familiarity with their inner life. 
At the same time they are more dis- 
criminating in their perceptions and 
less compulsive in the control of their 
social behavior. They show less 
stereotyping in their perception of 
the sexes and of sex roles, greater 
differentiation in their ideas of what 
they might do without endangering 
their conception of themselves as 
women. 

Seniors are more diversified, that 
is, they differ more among them- 
selves than freshmen differ among 
themselves. 

It is of some interest to note the 
responses of seniors to our tests—re- 
calling those of the freshmen. Upper- 
classmen always have to be rounded 
up for psychological tests, and our 
seniors have been no exception. Our 
first testing session with them, in 1953, 
was a college requirement. They ob- 
jected; they were put out both by the 
requirement and by the tests them- 
selves. They had been taught, they 
said, that you can’t give yes and no 
answers to important questions. Since 
then we have sought the cooperation 
of the senior class as an organized 
group, appearing before them to ex- 
plain just what we wanted to do and 
why, and answering all the usual lay 
criticisms of psychological tests. By 
appealing to students who missed the 
group testing session we have been 
able to corral 90 per cent of the sen- 
iors. 

How may the greater instability 
of the seniors be exvlained? We may 
eliminate at once the possibility that 
the more stable students have dropped 
out of college before reaching the sen- 
ior year; the contrary is the case; and, 


moreover, the differences that concern 
us are found when the same people are 
tested once as freshmen and again as 
seniors. 

The instability of seniors is the 
result of an interplay of factors aris- 
ing from their temporary life situa- 
tion, from the society and culture 
outside the college, and from the sen- 
ior’s developmental status. 

Outstanding in the senior’s situa- 
tion is, of course, the fact that she is 
about to leave college. After more 
than three years of increasing ad- 
justment to academic life she must 
now get ready to “face the world,” 
make crucially important decisions, 
lose the emotional support of her 
fellow students; all this, while aca- 
demic pressures are as great as ever. 

The senior has considerable ground 
for her fear that the society she is 
about to enter, or re-enter, will em- 
phasize values that are different from 
her own. To be educated in a liberal 
college is by definition to acquire at- 
titudes and values that differ in kind 
or quantity from those that prevail 
in our society at large. The senior is 
also up against the fact that in our 
society there is no respected and clear- 
ly defined place for the liberally 
educated person who is not identified 
with some accomplishment or activi- 
ty. The emphasis is on doing, not 
being; and unfortunately the doing 
involved in being a wife and mother 
does not usually bring much recogni- 
tion. The old problem of career ver- 
sus marriage, which is as perplexing 
for the college woman now as it ever 
was. is not just her problem: it is a 
sociological and ideological dilemma 
in which our whole society is involved. 

But neither her temporary situa- 
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tion nor the state of the social and 
cultural world would be particularly 
upsetting for the senior had she not 
been growing apace, and were she 
not now in a particular development- 
al phase. She has thrown off tradi- 
tional values without having fully 
established values of her own. She 
has let go the external controls she 
relied on as a freshman, but inner 
controls are still in process of forma- 
tion. She has rejected old self-identi- 
ties; but her new one has not yet 
jelled. 

Thus she may wonder whether at- 
titudes and values now felt to be a 
part of herself can be sustained once 
she loses the support of the college 
community. She may feel that she has 
been educated for the best of all non- 
existent worlds. 

The question of who or what she 
is going to be may have been put 
many times before, but this time the 
answer has an aspect of being for 
keeps. She is afraid that the new iden- 
tity of educated woman may not be 
adequate to the demands of the 
“after life.”” Since she very probably 
expects to marry fairly young and to 
become a mother, she may sense a 
conflict between what she has been 
educated for and what awaits her. 
Matters are not improved by the 
thought that having had such a good 
education, perhaps the best, one ought 
to be able to manage these dilemmas. 

It is not surprising that many sen- 
iors are unable to bear the tension. 
Forsaking their real selves, they seek 
immediate relief by going all out for 
some clear-cut but limited identity; 
overdoing their identification with 
the values of the college, or rejecting 
the college completely in favor of 


home and home community, or an- 
nouncing determinedly for a high- 
level career, or most commonly, rush- 
ing into marriage with the thought 
that this will settle everything. 

The situation seems to be different 
with young men. It is an impression 
based on experience as a teacher and 
on verbal reports by college and uni- 
versity health departments, that in 
college men, the identity crisis most 
often occurs in the sophomore year, 
in connection with the choice of a 
major with its implications for pro- 
fessional identity. Once this choice 
has been securely made, there seems 
to be increasing stability, and increas- 
ing integration with the larger society, 
throughout the junior and senior 
years. 

One may ask whether the uncer- 
tainty and confusion of the senior 
woman is a good thing. The answer 
is that like all developmental crises, 
it is potentially a very good thing 
indeed. Largely a result of growth, 
it is a necessary condition for con- 
tinued growth. 

Liberal education aims high. It is 
out to produce people who can im- 
prove society rather than merely ad- 
just to it— women who can decide 
what women’s roles should be rather 
than merely fit themselves into what 
exists. The liberally educated woman 
should have a sense of identity that 
does not depend, for its stability, up- 
on her assuming and maintaining any 
particular social role. She should not 
have to define herself either as a 
career woman or as a wife and mother 
—or widow, or divorcee—in order 
to have a comfortable sense of who 
she is. 

The uncertain senior is headed in 
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this general direction. She is still 
striving to broaden and deepen her 
personality. She is on the road to be- 
coming a richer and more complex 
person. She is more unstable than the 
typical freshman because she has more 
to stabilize, less certain of who she is 
because more possibilities have entered 
the picture. She is striving for integra- 
tion on a higher level, and the ap- 
proach of graduation catches her 
before this process has gone far 
enough. Unstabilized as she is, she 
must either continue to grow or else 
go backward. Her fate depends 
heavily upon the kind of situation she 
now enters. 

Whether or not women, in our 
group of alumnae 20-25 years after 
college, had gone on in the direction 
in which they were headed at the 


time of graduation, seemed to depend 
a great deal upon the man they 
married; upon whether or not he 
provided support for her college- 
bred values. In general, the value 
outlook of alumnae resembles that of 


freshmen somewhat more closely 
than it resembles that of seniors. Un- 
doubtedly this reflects in considerable 
part the stabilization achieved by 
alumnae as they moved into respon- 
sible social roles; but very likely it 
also reflects a certain retreat, under 
the impact of Main Street, from the 
ideals and aspirations that excited 
them as seniors. In some alumnae, 
certainly, a more or less suitable self- 
conception had been achieved by the 
forcible exclusion of some preferences 
and inclinations. But these excluded 
patterns were still very much alive, 
sometimes prompting implicit assump- 
tions that they would some day be 
attended to, sometimes giving rise 


to guilt and regret, or even to a nag- 
ging sense of self-betrayal. 

Many of the alumnae took the oc- 
casion of their visit to Vassar for the 
assessment project to do some serious 
stock-taking of themselves. Some were 
stimulated to make new departures, 
or rather, actually to begin projects 
or activities that had been vaguely 
contemplated in the past; for ex- 
ample, one of our subjects immedi- 
ately embarked on a long-postponed 
writing project, another registered 
for graduate work in education, an- 
other went into psychotherapy. 

According to theory, the conditions 
that make for growth and those that 
make for instability are basically the 
same; essential to both is stress of 
sufficient intensity to require adjus- 
tive changes. The development of 
the senior to her present status is a 
result of stresses in the past; and her 
present unstable condition is best de- 
scribed as a state of heightened edu- 
cability. 

If we were interested in stability 
(health) alone, we would do well to 
have a program designed to keep 
freshmen as they are. Or, we might 
decide in advance what a suitable role 
for women should be and proceed to 
educate them for precisely that. But 
the college that would promote indi- 
vidual autonomy and wholeness must 
stir up its students; it must create 
necessities for personal restructuring. 
It must also, of course, try to keep 
the stress within reasonable limits, 
and to arrange things so that the ad- 
justive changes are educationally 
desirable. 

Our evidence is that Vassar does 
stir its students up—quite a lot of 
them at any rate. The question is, 
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will the desired changes stick? Or, 
more important, what might make 
them stick? Since we cannot count 
upon the major society to contribute 
to this end, we have to think further 
about what the college might do. 
The facts and arguments presented 
here suggest two lines of experimen- 
tation. The one would be directed to 
some kind of prolongation of the 
educational process. It would seek to 
capitalize upon the senior’s instability 
and openness to new experience, in 
promoting still further growth and 
in shoring up the new self-structure 
she attains. We might think in terms 
of a kind of staged withdrawal from 
the college environment, for example, 
a year of graduate study at the same 
institution or a work-study program 
for the last year or two of college. 
The other suggestion would be that 
we explore for means to induce 
earlier in the college course the state 
of educability found in seniors. It is 
conceivable that some of the benefits 
of “leaving,” and of being forced to 


make important choices, could be at- 
tained by arranging for a sharp 
change, after two years, from one 
kind of educational program to an- 
other, perhaps from a highly struc- 
tured program to a slightly unstruc- 
tured one. 

The liberal colleges, in trying to 
promote the development of the indi- 
vidual as a whole, have had to do 
without agreed definitions of parti- 
cular developmental goals. There are 
few clearly stated hypotheses, and 
fewer established facts, concerning 
relations between educational proced- 
ures and educational outcomes. The 
colleges proceed according to tradi- 
tion and practical wisdom. Perhaps 
they have not done too badly. But 
it may be asked whether it is not 
time that the resources of social sci- 
ence were brought to bear upon this 
whole problem. From the point of 
view of the social scientist, higher 
education is a vast and relatively un- 
touched field. At Vassar, we have 
merely begun to explore it. 
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More Highlights and Footnotes 
of the 1957 Convention 


Looking Backward from the Vantage Point of a 
Psychologist in a Junior College* 


MARGARET E. BENNETT 


As psychologist in the Pasadena 
City College where she works each 
year with approximately one-tenth 
of the student body, Margaret Ben- 
nett is in a position to get perspective 
on the junior college student’s prep- 
aration in high school. “Each year,” 
she said, “my convictions become 
stronger about what these students 
should have learned in the past and 
should be learning in the present 
through group study. . . 

“T have encountered serious emo- 
tional problems in students who have 
gained information in groups from 
paper-and-pencil tests. One boy who 
became thoroughly discouraged when 
all of his group tests in the guidance 
class placed him at very low per- 
centiles made an IQ over 130 on the 
individual Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale. Clinical study yielded 
evidence of severe reading, visual, 
health, and emotional difficulties. 
Self-appraisal of abilities is one of 
the areas where it is crucial to com- 
bine group and individual services 


“These are excerpts from paper presented at the 
Junior College Section, 37th Annual Convention, 
NAWDC, San Francisco, California, March 30, 1957. 
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under thoroughly trained leadership, 
utilizing cumulative personnel records 
as well as cross-section testing and 
various informal methods. Students 
can participate helpfully in many in- 
formal approaches and should learn 
much about sound and unsound ap- 
praisal methods before they can 
derive the most benefit from counsel- 
ing sessions and develop self-direc- 
tion in lifelong self-appraisal. 
“Without, I hope, expressing any 
undesirably destructive ideas about 
group appraisal instruments, I should 
like to comment in passing upon my 
growing concern about their current 
use. I have found wide discrepancies 
between the scores on group and indi- 
vidual mental ability tests in a large 
percentage of cases, often accounted 
for by reading, visual, language, or 
other handicaps. Also, the more I 
use clinical instruments such as the 
Rorschach and other projective tech- 
niques in more intensive psychologi- 
cal study, the more fully I sense the 
limitations of our more superficial 
approaches to the study of personal- 
ity. I am not suggesting more limited 
use of various tests and inventories, 
but merely more caution and skepti- 
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cism as to what they may reveal, and 
always no interpretation out of the 
setting of comprehensive personnel 
data. 

“Another area in which many, 
many students recognize difficulty is 
that of effective study and academic 
learning. Clement Fry, psychiatrist 
at Yale University, reported several 
years ago that one-half of the fresh- 
men with whom he had consulted 
were emotionally concerned over 
scholastic difficulties, and he discov- 
ered so much ignorance about study 
techniques that he concluded that one 
of the most important contributions 
which a university can make to its 
students is to train them in the tech- 
niques of study. I become most dis- 
tressed about the problem when I 
encounter it in very bright students 
who have slipped through elementary 
and secondary schools with superfi- 
cial effort and encounter blocks in 
more difficult work in college. These 
blocks include weaknesses in charac- 
ter and will power as well as tech- 
niques. They represent serious losses 
to both the individual and society. . . 

“There has been much controversy 
and experimentation with respect to 
teaching of study methods in special 
classes, all classes, and in remedial 
groups. My own experience with 
these various approaches has led me 
to conclude that all three are essential 
in a well-coordinated program in an 
institution. An_ instructor-counselor 
with excellent background in the psy- 
chology of learning and personnel 
methods can best help students to 
apply to themselves what they can 
learn in a special class and also what 
they should surely learn from each 
of their instructors regarding best 


study methods in each subject. A few 
students will require remedial serv- 
ices in some techniques, no matter 
how much general help they receive 
on learning methods. Guidance teach- 
ers, subject teachers, and remedial 
workers must plan cooperatively and 
coordinate their services to be fully 
effective. Perhaps we need to be 
heckled a bit in this whole area as 
we have been in recent years in one 
aspect of it, that of reading, to en- 
courage us to make greater efforts to 
help students to improve their learn- 
ing techniques at each successive level 
in our educational program. This serv- 
ice should not be narrowly conceived 
as applicable only to academic learn- 
ing, since the techniques can be 
utilized lifelong in every aspect of 
living.” 

Dr. Bennett’s comments on edu- 
cational guidance are also significant 
for high school deans and counselors. 
She said, “I shall speak but briefly 
of group approaches to programming 
of students. Here, I think, we have 
our greatest waste of valuable coun- 
selor time. Counselors should spend 
more time rather than less in confer- 
ences with students but not on matters 
that can as well be handled by clerks 
or in groups. I do not attach too much 
importance to the argument that pro- 
gramming conferences can lead to the 
detection of other problems. These 
conferences are usually too hurried. 
Also, students are so eager to study 
their common human problems in 
groups and so ready to discuss per- 
sonal problems with counselors when 
they learn in group study that it is 
normal to have these problems. 

“Before leaving the question of 
programming I wish to comment on 
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a related topic that is pressing upon 
us today as a means of conserving and 
developing talent in our national 
economy and culture, that of scholar- 
ships to insure that all who can bene- 
fit from college shall have the privi- 
lege of attending. Recently a large 
group of counselors and lay citizens 
studied the problem of how students 
could be helped to utilize available 
scholarships more fully. Bulletins, 
workshops, and counseling were con- 
sidered as aids and regret was ex- 
pressed over the number of scholar- 
ships that went unclaimed. No one 
mentioned the need for well-planned 


study and learning about the basic 
purposes of scholarships, the related 
theories of need and merit, and guid- 
ance in preparation to meet require- 
ments throughout the secondary 
school and college as a part of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. Much 
of our guidance on scholarships is 
incidental and too late. If our pro- 
posed policy of a Federal Scholarship 
Program becomes a reality we shall 
need a long-range guidance program 
of group study and individual coun- 
seling to wrest the greatest value 
from it for both our civilization and 
our future citizens and leaders.” 





Interpretation of the Findings of the National Study of Adolescent Girls* 


DOROTHY C. STRATTON 


Today’s adolescent girls are re- 
solving the conflict between home- 
making and career that plagued pre- 
vious generations of American women. 
They plan to continue their education 
and work for a time before marrying. 
But they want white-collar jobs for 
themselves and for their husbands. 
Only 7 per cent wish to marry men 
who work in factories, on farms, or 
at a trade or craft. 


These are some of the findings of 
the first nation-wide survey of the 


*A cond d ry of some of the findings, in- 
terpretation and discussion, at the Annual Convention 
NAWDC, April 1, 1957, San Francisco. Recorder, 
Mabel Werner. 





personal and social interests and 
aspirations of girls 11 through 18 
years of age, made public by Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A. The study, con- 
ducted for the Girl Scouts by the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Institute for Social 
Research, was directed by Dr. Eliza- 
beth Douvan and was under the 
supervision of Dr. Stephen Withey, 
program director of the Center. 


Based on interviews with a scien- 
tifically selected sample of nearly 
two thousand girls representing all 
girls now in the sixth through the 
twelfth grades, the survey covers 
girls’ hopes, worries, relations with 
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parents and friends, dating, plans for 
education, work, and marriage. 

It is the first section of a two-part 
survey undertaken by the national 
Girl Scout organization on the needs 
of adolescent girls and ways in which 
these needs can be met. The second 
section, dealing specifically with the 
Girl Scout program and its service 
to girls, is expected to be completed 
early in 1958. 

The study reveals that adolescent 
girls are under most stress between 
the ages of 14 and 16 when they are 
beginning to establish relationships 
outside the family that are equally 
important to them. 

According to the survey, most 
girls start dating at 14. While about 
one-fifth of those under 14 reported 
any dating, 70 per cent of those in 
the 14-to-16 age bracket not only 
date, but date regularly, often every 
week end. Of the girls over 16, 90 
per cent say they date regularly. 

The study brings out the fact that 
contrary to popular opinion, only 10 
per cent of girls 11 to 18 years old 
“oo steady.” Asked what they thought 
of “going steady,” less than one-fifth 
said they liked the idea. Sixty per 
cent of the girls over 16 thought 
there were more disadvantages than 
advantages to this practice. 

Most girls interviewed rated per- 
sonality higher than physical appear- 
ance as a factor in determining popu- 
larity with boys. 

The majority of girls think it is 
legitimate and necessary for parents 
to make rules for their children, and 
they agree with the specific rules their 
own parents make. More than half 
believe the rules governing their 
behavior are fair and helpful. 


When adolescent girls do disagree 
with their parents, the issues are 
most likely to be clothing, dating, and 
hours, the survey indicates. Younger 
girls, under 14, report conflict over 
clothes and use of make-up. Driving 
and dating are most often issues for 
girls in the 14 to 16 age group, and 
the oldest group most often disagrees 
with their folks’ ideas. 

In their job plans, girls want 
steady employment, interesting work, 
and nice people to work with. 
High pay and promotion rank much 
lower. Only 2 per cent of all the 
girls want to run their own business. 

The kinds of jobs which require 
the feminine characteristics of help- 
fulness and service to others are in- 
variably more popular than profes- 
sional or career jobs that require long 
training, according to the survey. The 
most popular occupations, in order, 
are secretary, nurse, teacher, and 
social worker. 

Fight out of ten girls interviewed 
said they want to grow up to be like 
their mothers, other female relatives, 
or teachers. Only 2 per cent expressed 
interest in becoming glamorous movie 
or TV stars. 

Although 94 per cent of the girls 
expect to get married some day, only 
3 per cent said that they wish to 
become housewives. The survey points 
out that this may be owing to the 
fact that most girls covered by the 
study are thinking about the next few 
years rather than the relatively dis- 
tant future. 

One-third of the girls want college 
educations. This figure, the report 
notes, is much higher than the num- 
ber currently enrolled in the nation’s 
institutions of higher learning. 
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Friendships play a very important 
part in the lives of adolescent girls, 
the study reveals. They need and 
want loyal girl friends whom they 
can talk to and confide in. Six out of 
10 girls interviewed said they felt 
a friend could be as close to them as 
a member of their own families. Con- 
sideration for others, skill in social 
activities, and good moral character 
were cited most frequently as the 
basis for liking another girl. Only a 
handful gave social status as a crite- 
rion for choosing friends. 

Most adolescent girls, according to 
the study, do some kind of work to 
earn money. Nearly 60 per cent hold 
jobs outside their homes and 20 per 
cent earn money for home chores. 
Baby sitting is the most common type 
of work for girls from the age of 12 
and on. Of the girls over 16, a size- 
able group have jobs in offices and 
stores. 

Half of the girls interviewed re- 
ported that they were currently get- 
ting an allowance and among these 
more than 50 per cent said they re- 
ceived from their parents between 
one and five dollars a week as spend- 
ing money..... 

In the discussion following the 
presentation of the findings, the par- 
ticipants agreed that the report was 
encouraging in that the attitudes ex- 
pressed by the majority of these girls 
toward friendships with boys and 
other girls, family relations, marriage, 
and careers were wholesome. It gives 
a picture of “unflaming youth,” which 
we often lose sight of because of the 
publicity given to the 5 per cent who 
make trouble and are in trouble and 
troubled. 


Although the majority of these 
girls give the impression of good 
adjustment, there is still much need 
for individual guidance and more 
effective help for those who show 
initial signs of vulnerability to delin- 
quency or mental illness. There is 
also need for junior and senior high 
schools which will meet the need of 
the younger girls and their interest 
in skills and sports, in personal 
achievement and self-development. 


Muriel I. Sheldon, Supervisor of 
Counseling, Junior High Schools, 
Los Angeles, pointed out that this 
national study reported less malad- 
justment than the study of Person- 
ality Development in Adolescent 
Girls,’ which used a variety of projec- 
tive techniques, and indicated that 
older adolescents (1) have little 
satisfaction in becoming a woman, (2) 
are confused as to their feminine role, 
and (3) do not wish to be like their 
parents, as they did when younger. 
Suggestions for action, not stemming 
directly from the National Study but 
rather derived from modern views of 
adolescent psychology, were stated 
by Muriel Sheldon as: (1) assist 
post-pubescent girls to develop inner 
controls, setting limits as needed dur- 
ing this period of pervasive prob- 
lems; (2) promote group acceptance 
and acceptance of self; (3) provide 
time for periods of relaxation and 
reflective thinking; (4) deal with 
present problems, not future adult 
living. 


ALawrence K. Frank, e¢ al., “Personality Develop- 
ment in Adolescent Girls,” Monographs of the So- 
ciety for Research in Child Development, XVI, No. 
53, 1951. 
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Toward the Development of Spiritual Values in Adolescence* 


Introducing the subject Margaret 
Fosberry, Dean of Girls, Elgin High 
School, Elgin, Llinois, defined spirit 
as “that essence within a person which 
makes him what he is.” It implies 
self-knowledge and also awareness 
of the expectations of others. 

Development of spiritual values 
takes place in many ways: through 
the learning process and acquisition 
of knowledge; through appreciation 
of art, music, literature, which leads 
to the joy of living; through gaining 
knowledge of one’s most acceptable 
and attainable self; and through 
counseling. 

“We have many opportunities,” 
Margaret Fosberry said, “in indivi- 
dual and group counseling situations 
to develop the spirit when we help 
the student to make his own deci- 
sions; when we allow him to make 
his own mistakes; when we respect 
his individuality; when we help him 
to build self-respect as well as respect 
for others; when we help him to 
realize that although he experiences 
the same desires, needs, and emotions 
as others, he also has his own indivi- 
dual worth; when we help him to 
learn to express his feelings accept- 
able to his companions; when we help 
him to learn to realize that not only 
he, but everyone, is a spiritually valu- 


*Summary of a special interest group March 31, 
Annual Convention NAWDC, San Francisco; Mar- 
garet A. Schilling, Dean of Girls, Hayward High 
School, Hayward, California, presiding; Mary Lee 
Hil!, Counselor, Columbia High School, Richland, 
Washington, Recorder. 


able person; when we help him to 
develop a philosophy of life; and 
when we help him to set up standards 
leading to self-discipline. 

“There are specific ways in which 
we can help students make their own 
decisions. For example, at Elgin High 
School this year twelve girls had to 
decide whether to take part in the 
state basketball tournament or to at- 
tend the annual Girls’ Club confer- 
ence, which they had previously 
promised to attend before the date 
for the state basketball finals had 
been set. There was real evidence of 
growth in values when these girls 
made their decision to attend the con- 
ference, despite the appeal of the 
other event. . . 

“Sometimes being allowed to make 
mistakes contributes eventually to the 
development of values. . . More im- 
portant is respect for individuality— 
the realization of one’s own unique 
worth and the worth of other per- 
Oh ..<” 

Participants in the discussion con- 
tributed additional ideas concerning 
the development of spiritual values 
during adolescence. Catheryn Van 
Meter, Counselor, Ben Lomond High 
School, Ogden, Utah, recognized the 
vast influence of television, radio, 
movies, and other mass media of com- 
munication on adolescent values and 
the interpersonal relations in the 
family. Through the group activities 
in school such as student panels, for- 
ums, buzz sessions, sociodrama, the 
dean has the most effective media for 
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building sound attitudes and values. 

The main appeal made by Phyllis 
L. Canfield, Administrative Assistant 
in Education, Electric Boat Division, 
General Dynamics Corporation, Gro- 
ton, Connecticut, was: “Be positive in 
your approach. Somehow, goodness, 
morality, ethical living has taken on 
the color of a rather lifeless, clear 
but quiet, pool in which the most ex- 
citing thing is our own reflection. Our 
job is to make the good, the moral, 
the spiritual, a dynamic thing—a 
beautiful tumbling waterfall that goes 
on to greater things and reflects the 
light of service and duty in rainbow 
hues. Let’s never allow a chance to 
slip by to use any illustrative material 
possible to emphasize the satisfac- 
tions, rewards, fun that results from 
a positive goodness. . . The right at- 
titudes and values may be developed: 

“1. through subject matter classes 

“2. in extra-class activities, where 
students with potential influence have 
an elevating effect on others. 

“3. through our own spirit, words, 
and general attitude—an attractive 
advertisement for the life values we 
commend, 

“Parents? primary responsibility 
is to lay foundations upon which edu- 
cators build. This approach will help 
young people to steer a steady course 
despite so many cross currents and 
superficial, if not harmful influences. 

“My colleagues in industry would 
say, ‘We need all the scientists and 
mathematicians you can direct our 
way, but we also need the kind of 
lives that will make our technological 
society one worth living in’.” 

The first goal or “point of empha- 
sis” for the school year, 1956-1957 
in Horace Mann Junior High School, 


Denver, Colorado, was “Encourag- 
ing the development of moral and 
spiritual values by each pupil, 
through such means as precept and 
example, direct teaching, guidance 
and counseling.” Della G. Sealander, 
Dean in this junior high school, de- 
scribed some of the ways in which 
teachers, administrators, and guidance 
people worked together to make pro- 
gress toward this goal: 

To help young people establish in 
their own lives satisfactory standards 
of behavior which will enable them 
to make wise decisions, to meet the 
exigencies of daily life, and to relate 
themselves to other human beings in 
a creditable manner. 

“The first point of emphasis to 
which Denver teachers have dedicated 
themselves suggests the three ways in 
which spiritual values can be instilled: 
first, through precept and example; 
second, through direct teaching; 
third, through guidance and counsel- 
ing. I shall attempt to discuss each 
of these three methods briefly. First, 
let us consider the importance of pre- 
cept and example. . . Those proce- 
dures which are meant to be rules 
of conduct for the pupils should be 
clearly understood by them, endorsed 
and followed. Since we_ believe 
wholeheartedly in the democratic 
process, pupils should be encouraged 
to prepare their own set of values. 
This is a very appropriate activity 
for student councils. Many schools 
throughout the state of Colorado, 
and I imagine elsewhere, have 
written and adopted their own Codes 
of Citizenship. Perhaps there is no 
better way to teach spiritual values 
than by being living examples of the 
precepts which we teach. Our person- 
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al consideration of each pupil and 
our friendly relationship with him 
will be much more effective than 
mere words. Young people are very 
observant, and they question the 
philosophy of the teacher who says 
one thing and does another, who 
preaches a sermon he does not follow 
himself. 

“The second method of developing 
spiritual values is through direct 
teaching. Many units can be taught 
in group guidance classes and home- 
rooms in which spiritual values are 
made practical in solving everyday 
problems. Such units as Investing in 
Yourself, Overcoming Fears, Boy 
and Girl Relationships, and numer- 
ous others are rich in possibilities. 

“Precept and example and even 
direct teaching are not always enough. 
Sometimes wise counsel is needed to 
help a child determine the proper 
values. Perhaps you have heard of 
the boy who was attending a meeting 
of his Boy Scout troop. As the scout- 
master called upon each member to 
tell of the good deed which he had 
performed that day, it was quite evi- 
dent that the boy could hardly wait 
for his turn to tell of his especially 
fine act. At last the leader asked, 
‘Bobby, what was your good deed?’ 
Leaping to his feet, Bobby proudly 
said, ‘I kicked a boy who pulled his 
dog’s tail.’ 

“Like Bobby, most of our young 
people want to be good and want to 
do the right thing, but they need a 
little steering in the right direction, 
a littl—and sometimes a lot—of 
guidance. Even though their motives 
may be the best in the world, they 
are often confused. Conflicting forces 
and ideas seem to pull them in dif- 


ferent directions, and they are in 
doubt about just what is the mnght 
thing to do and the right way to act 
under all circumstances. Our role as 
deans and counselors is to help these 
adolescents establish the proper val- 
ues and the right kind of thinking to 
guide them in their efforts to live 
good, useful lives. 

“Qur society surrounds young 
people with bad examples. The bill- 
boards, TV, the newspaper, the mo- 
tion picture perpetually glamorize 
smoking, drinking, love-making, and 
crime and violence. Teenagers can’t 
walk very far without passing one or 
more taverns advertising in neon 
lights some demoralizing symbol of 
their liquor business. Young people 
do not close their eyes to these temp- 
tations, and the dean cannot close her 
eyes and ears and say they do not 
exist. The temptations are there and 
how are young people going to rise 
above them? The home, the church, 
and the school must work together 
so that youth will find the right an- 
swer. A book which I have found 
very helpful is Building Your Life 
by Landis and Landis. These authors 
handle realistically the problems of 
drinking, smoking, dating, jealousies, 
quarrels, cliques, crushes, choosing 
friends, and the use of narcotics, 
which are very real problems facing 
the adolescent during this period of 
exploration and new adventure. . . 

“The dean can do much as a mem- 
ber of the administrative staff to see 
that the atmosphere of the school is 
a friendly one. Substitute teachers 
have complimented us on having a 
friendly school. They say it is a 
pleasure to teach in our building be- 
cause everyone—teachers and pupils 
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alike—are so courteous. They espe- 
cially notice the courtesies extended 
to them by members of the Service 
Club. This is a large organization of 
boys and girls who give of their own 
free time to render services to the 
school, faculty, and their classmates. 
Growth in grace does not just happen. 
It is hoped that these young people 
through the activities of the club are 
acquiring those spiritual qualities of 
friendliness, courtesy, self-sacrifice, 
kindness, and service. . . 

“An atmosphere of reverence is 
also essential in a guidance program. 
At one of our P.T.A. meetings, a 
group of youngsters representing 
various faiths presented talks on this 
subject, ‘What My Church Means to 
Me.’ Every Christmas and every 
Easter we have very impressive as- 
sembly programs of a religious na- 
ture. Our Junior Red Cross Council, 
Student Council, and Hi-Y sponsor 


projects which help to broaden the 
horizon and enlarge the vistas of 
understanding and good-will in the 
minds of our young people. 

“Every year our school invites all 
of the members of the clergy in our 
community to luncheon. The main 
purpose of this social affair is to get 
better acquainted with these fine 
people whose major objectives are so 
similar to our own. At our last meet- 
ing we discussed specific ways in which 
the clergy and the school can co- 
operate. We believe that a seed was 
planted that day which will in the 
near future bear good fruit. It is our 
hope that in serious cases, where the 
parent is willing, we have one 
or more conferences with the girl, 
her mother, the dean, and the pastor. 
This would be an ideal counseling 
situation—the home, the school, and 
the church all cooperating for the 
best interests of youth.” 





What We Expect of a Dean 


Many years ago Marion Brown 
emphasized the importance of “posi- 
tive expectancy” with respect to stu- 
dents; it is equally important for 
deans to know the best that is expect- 
ed of them by teachers, students, 
parents, fellow personnel workers, 
and administrators. 

According to a teacher, Mrs. Irma 

*Panel Discussion: Beatrice Carrol, Dean of Girls, 
Davis High School, Kaysville, Utah, presiding; Mar- 
ion Brown, Supervisor of Occupational Adjustment, 


Oakland Schools, Oakland, California, moderator. 
Recorded by Louise N. Stewart. 


of Girls or Girls’ Counselor* 


Ledgerwood, E] Cerrito High School, 
California, teachers tend to expect 
the dean to attend promptly to cases 
referred to her and report back to the 
teacher any helpful information. The 
teacher wants the dean to trust her 
to use such information for the good 
of the student, and not in any way 
to belittle or to tear down the teach- 
er’s confidence in her ability to be 
helpful to students. 

The students’ expectation of the 
dean was presented by Gail Jolliffe, 
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of Balboa High School, San Fran- 
cisco, California. The majority of 
seniors and sophomores whom she 
questioned, said that the most im- 
portant duty of the vice-principal or 
dean was to be a counselor concerning 
students’ real problems, in school and 
out. According to Gail, the dean 
should have these qualifications: 

“1, Friendly enough to make a 
girl know that she and her problem 
are welcome. 

“2. Understanding and empathic 
enough to be of use to the student. 

“3, Able to inspire confidence in 
herself. . . Many times a girl would 
like to confide in a dean, but, fearing 
that what she says may be broad- 
casted to the school, she remains silent 
in her frustrated world. . . It is very 
necessary for the counselor or dean 
to build up a reputation and create 
an impression among the girls that 
she can be trusted. 

“The second big part that a dean 
should play in the life of the average 
student is that of a guide. There are 
a great many fields and opportunities 
open to girls today and, if there is 
not a career counselor in the school, 
the dean should take over this re- 
sponsibility. Here she must evaluate 
what particular abilities a girl has, 
and after considering and listening to 
her, she must have sufficient knowl- 
edge about these opportunities to en- 
able her to help the girl make a good 
choice. Selection of colleges is also 
important. With so many colleges, 
it is hard to know which would be 
the best. Today, it is especially im- 
portant to have someone like a dean 
help you make that choice, because 
so many are going to college whose 
parents never even considered going 


and so cannot help in a decision of 
that sort. 

“The third big part that the dean 
plays is that of an example. In the 
public high schools of today, there 
is no one to consult on dress or man- 
ners. A girl notices a lot of little 
things about her teachers. It is the 
dean’s place to see that women teach- 
ers are good examples for students 
to copy—because we do. . . Being an 
example applies not only to appear- 
ance and dress, but also to punctual- 
ity, efficiency, humor, and alertness. 

“Last of all, a dean is expected to 
maintain the moral and social stand- 
ards of the school. Even though 
there are men in the administrative 
capacity they are not so apt to notice 
little things as a dean can with her 
motherly instincts and _ protective 
qualities. . . It is her huge respon- 
sibility to see that her students have 
a healthful place in which to grow 
up, both physically and emotionally. 
. . . It was interesting to me to find 
that the dean is not only the highest 
authority for teachers on problem 
girls, but also the highest authority 
for girls with problem teachers. We 
look to the dean as counselor, friend, 
guide, example, and disciplinarian.” 

A parent, Mrs. Arnold Rue of 
Stockton, California, finding practi- 
cally nothing written on the relation 
between the dean and parents, made 
inquiries among her friends and ac- 
quaintances, asking them to give her 
their candid opinions on the subject. 
There were as many different kinds 
of expectation as there were different 
kinds of parents and deans of girls. 
However, their expectations may be 
described as follows: 

“When my daughter enters a new 
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school, I expect the dean of girls to 
meet with all of the new girls in a 
friendly, informal way to make them 
feel comfortable, to give them help- 
ful information, to make them aware 
of rules and regulations, and, in gen- 
eral, to establish a friendly rapport 
from the very beginning. If a girl 
should enter a school during the year, 
the parent would appreciate a similar 
individual orientation. 

“Tt would seem to me that the 
dean’s office should be a center of 
information and a very present ‘help 
in time of trouble.’ If one of my 
daughters had a question she needed 
to have answered, I should expect 
her to feel free to go to the office of 
the dean where she would either 
learn what she needed to know or 
be referred to the proper source. 
Likewise, on any occasion of stress or 
strain, or in any emergency, I should 
expect my daughter to seek and 
receive help from the dean of girls. 

“Whenever there is a school social 
affair, I always assume that the dean 
of girls has worked with the students 
in setting the standards for the event, 
including reasonable hours, type of 
clothing to be worn, and conduct or 
behavior to be expected. I always 
hope that the dean of girls is helping 
to bring about better understanding 
among the various social cliques and 
racial groups in the school by helping 
to arrange projects upon which a 
great variety of the students may 
work together, thus deepening their 
appreciation for each other. I also 
assume that the dean, or someone 
working with her, rather carefully 
schedules and coordinates all of the 
various school activities in which the 
girls take part. 


“Tf a serious disciplinary problem 
arose in which my daughter were in- 
volved, I would expect the dean of 
girls to confer with me about it im- 
mediately, and that the action which 
was taken would be just, firm, and in 
the best interests of the girl. I also 
hope that the dean of girls is kept 
aware of such things as excessive ab- 
sences and tardiness, poor scholar- 
ship, and incipient health problems 
among the girls so that she may fore- 
stall more serious trouble later. 

“A parent expects a dean of girls 
not only to be very easily available 
to the girls but also to the parents 
and to the girl’s teachers. It would 
seem to me that she would be the 
one who would act as interpreter and 
liaison agent between the girl and 
her teachers, between teachers and 
parents, and parents and daughters. 
It is through the dean that these 
three groups can work together in the 
girl’s best interest. 

“In many situations it seems to me 
that the dean of girls might be the 
one to give personal counseling ta 
girls whose parents are unable to be 
of help in matters concerning the 
girl’s appearance, correct manners, 
and how to get along well with other 
people. She is probably also the one 
to advise girls of the availability of 
scholarships and to encourage those 
who are good students but who lack 
financial backing to apply for scholar- 
ships, inspiring them toward higher 
education. 

“A parent can reasonably expect 
that the dean of girls have special 
and adequate training for her posi- 
tion, and a personality that includes 
friendly warmth, patience, poise, 
fairness, approachability, and refine- 
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ment. A parent hopes that the dean 
will be an inspiring example to the 
high school girls—someone with 
whom they can identify construc- 
tively.” 

The dean’s co-worker, a Vice- 
Principal of Fremont High School, 
Oakland, California, Mr. Irving 
Waugh, outlined what the personnel 
workers in a high school should ex- 
pect of each other. He emphasized 
the importance of a general agree- 
ment on the kind of punishment in 
cases involving boys and girls and 
the importance of establishing clear 
and uniform policies regarding grant- 
ing permits to leave school, penalties 
for tardiness and truancy, dress and 
grooming. “Consistency in various 
procedures is a MUST if we are to 
gain the confidence and respect of 
both boys and girls.” A similar con- 
sistency should be maintained in basic 
procedures of reporting, recording, 
and communication in general with 
teachers and counselors. He also ex- 
pected that the dean would “be able 
to discuss any boy-girl problem in- 
volving immorality, obscenity, etc., 
without reticence or embarrassment. 
. .. She should also be able to discuss 
professionally their relations with 
certain teachers with the aim of 
rendering to them better service. . . 
Finally, it is important to recognize 
our various duties and responsibilities 
as assigned by the principal, and re- 
frain from entering into decisions and 
discussions in areas not within our 
assigned jurisdiction. . . If dances 
were the responsibility of my co- 
worker, and pupils came to me for 
help and suggestions, I certainly 
would show an interest and be help- 
ful; but I would suggest that they 


see the Dean of Girls for approval 
and further guidance. In other words, 
I would never ‘take the play’ away 
from my co-worker. . . I want to work 
with my co-worker as a member of 
a team. . . As we work harmoniously 
together, we help ourselves to help 
others.” 

A Principal, Mr. Ray G. Allee, 
Hillsdale High School, Hillsdale, 
California, expected the dean of girls 
to be responsible for all activities in- 
volving girl students. She attends all 
social functions, supervises attend- 
ance but does not do the clerical work 
involved, supervises discipline, and 
counsels special “problem girls.” She 
issues working permits, helps pupils 
to get part-time jobs, and is part of 
an administrative council responsible 
with the dean of boys for decorum 
of assemblies and rallies. 

Another administrator, Mr. John 
Roberts, Assistant Superintendent, 
San Francisco Schools, put more em- 
phasis on the dean of girls as a full- 
time girls’? counselor and official 
hostess for the school. 

In summing up the various points 
of view expressed in the meeting, 
Marion Brown pointed out some of 
the common expectations of the dean: 

1. That she be a member of a 
guidance team, working cooperatively 
and effectively within a clearly recog- 
nized administrative framework for 
the gaod of the youngsters. 

2. That she help create an atmos- 
phere and morale in the school as a 
whole, with boys as well as with girls. 

3. That she be a source and re- 
source of information—wide, varied, 
specific, accurate, authentic. 

4. That she handle discipline in 
the sense of “making disciples—for 
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better living,” not as punishment for 
certain offenses. 

5. That she engage in multiple 
counseling. 

6. That she cooperate with the 
parent for and with the youngster. 

7. That, according to Sarah Stur- 
tevant, “one of the greatest things 
a dean of girls can do is to help grow- 
ing girls make a better investment 
of their time, interests, and ability.” 

Another meeting of the high school 
section was on the same topic—‘What 
Should Be Expected of a Dean of 
Girls or Girls’ Counselor?” Anne 
Bradfield, Director of Guidance and 
Special Services, Alameda City 
Schools, was the speaker and the 
participants were Mary C. Moore, 
Dean of Girls, East High School, 
Denver, Colorado; Helen Rogers, 
Dean of Girls, Albuquerque High 
School, New Mexico; and Dorothea 
von Berg, Assistant Principal, Van- 
couver High School, Washington. 
Some of the highlights of this meet- 
ing from the dean’s point of view as 
recorded by M. Clare O’Brien, Prin- 
cipal, Davis High School, California, 
centered around human relations. 
The dean of girls could be expected 
to be understanding of students, 
teachers, administrators, parents, and 


other members of the community; 
alert and sensitive to their feelings 
and attitudes. Uncerstanding of 
others stems from understanding of 
oneself and the limitations under 
which one works. But underlying 
these various relationships are the 
principles of accepting the person as 
he is, starting where he is, helping 
him to set realistic goals, utilizing 
resources within the school and the 
community to develop his potential- 
ities. In addition to the ability to 
work constructively with others, the 
dean should be flexible in adapting to 
a given situation, “put first things 
first,” be able to delegate certain re- 
sponsibilities, and help some teachers 
and administrators to change their 
idea of discipline. The role of the 
dean of girls, as presented by this 
group, was broad and constructive. It 
involved contacts with both boys and 
girls; inservice education of teachers, 
especially in the small guidance unit; 
and mutually helpful relationships 
with the community. The final ques- 
tion, “What do you feel you owe 
yourself?” evoked recognition of the 
dean’s own development as a person 
and her need for pleasant surround- 
ings, leisure, quiet, recreation, relax- 
ation—some time of her own in the 
twenty-four hour day. 





The Counselor and Her Job in the Junior High School* 


The counselor’s training was dis- 
cussed by Muriel I. Sheldon, Super- 
visor of Counseling, Junior High 


*Summarized from notes taken at the two meetings 
of the Junior High School Section. Recorded by 
Frances A. Ohlheiser and Rosemma Kibbey. 


Schools, Los Angeles, California; her 
ethical responsibilities, by Ruth 


Jameson, Administrative Assistant, . 


Garfield Junior High School, Berke- 
ley, California; and her personal phi- 
losophy, by Ruth de Polo, Principal, 
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Joaquin Miller Junior High School, 
Sacramento, California. 

There is general agreement among 
professional organizations and state 
certification departments concerning 
the specific areas of training and ex- 
perience needed by counselors. Teach- 
ing experience is generally considered 
essential. Academic education is re- 
quired in the philosophy and princi- 
ples of guidance, growth and devel- 
opment and study of the individual, 
occupational and educational informa- 
tion, administrative and community 
relationships, techniques of counsel- 
ing , and supervised experience. Ad- 
ditional areas of importance are group 
methods, understanding of reading 
and study difficulties, placement and 
follow-up, methods of research and 
evaluation. Academic training, how- 
ever, does not make the counselor a 
success; more basic is a warm person- 
ality, sound values and philosophy of 
life. 

Trends are toward a heavier em- 
phasis on a psychological foundation 
of individual appraisal, interaction in 
groups, personality development and 
dynamics; adolescent psychology ap- 
plied to all areas; family-school-pupil 
relationships; community institutions 
and agencies and the process of refer- 
ral. Supervised practice is moving 
from merely observing guidance activ- 
ities in the field to a limited kind 
of supervised practice to internship. 
The effective junior high school coun- 
selor needs to understand prepubes- 
cent and postpubescent youngsters, 
both boys and girls; group processes; 
how to prevent problems from devel- 
oping; and how to make the curricu- 
lum flexible enough to meet the wide 
range of individual differences repre- 


sented in the junior high school years. 

Increased attention is being given 
to careful selection of applicants to 
institutions for counselor training. 
The minimum level of training is 
now the master’s degree or its equi- 
valent; doctor’s degrees are becom- 
ing more frequent. The more broad- 
ly trained personnel worker is needed 
to coordinate the efforts of all guid- 
ance workers and to integrate guid- 
ance with curriculum and the role of 
the teacher. There is less emphasis 
on broad and general information 
about occupations and post high 
school opportunities. 

In-service education is important 
not only to supply gaps in the coun- 
selor’s preparation but also to help 
her meet the special problems of the 
local situation. In Philadelphia, the 
counseling-teachers during their first 
year spent one-half day in school and 
the other half, four days a week, in 
a training program. In subsequent 
years, they attended seminars of vary- 
ing lengths. ; 

The dean’s ethical responsibilities, 
according to Ruth Jameson, involve, 
first of all, resistance to the tempta- 
tions to try to manipulate and con- 
trol other lives and to expect gratitude 
from those she helps. She should not 
divulge confidences except as neces- 
sary to protect others or release 
records to a person who is not fully 
qualified to use them wisely. The 
counselor must also guard against 
“bossing teachers,” being too con- 
cerned with her own success, and crit- 
icizing colleagues to build up her own 
self-esteem. 

The importance of the dean’s per- 
sonality and philosophy was further 
emphasized by Ruth de Polo. Increas- 
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ingly, the influence of the indivi- 
dual’s concept of himself on his be- 
avior is being recognized. The coun- 
selor’s self-concept is at the core of 
his professional work. Central to the 
self-concept is one’s philosophy of 
life. 

The following elements in the 
counselor’s philosophy were suggest- 
ed: 

To live one day at a time—to live 
the day in accordance with Carlyle’s 
dictum: “Our main business is not 
to see what lies dimly at a distance, 
but to do what lies clearly at hand,” 
without dwelling on “the mistakes of 
yesterday” 

To accept a situation that cannot 
be changed and devote our efforts to 
problems that can be solved. 

To ask ourselves, ““What is my con- 
cept of myself? What sustains and 
guides me?” In the answering of these 
questions we grow not only in under- 
standing but in effectiveness. 

The counselor’s job in the junior 
high school was first approached 
from the standpoint of techniques by 
Madeline E. Tank, Vice-Principal, 
McChesney Junior High School, 
Oakland, California. She recognized 
both the values and the limitations 
of observation, interviews, case con- 
ferences, case studies, and group pro- 
cedures. Techniques are tools; they 
are a means to helping counselors 
realize their objectives. 


“Faculty relations” included a dis- 
cussion of the questions of rating 
teachers and giving teachers and 
principal confidential information 
about a child. There seemed to be 
agreement that rating teachers might 
destroy the relationship between 
teacher and counselor and that the 
counselor should give confidential in- 
formation only when the teacher or 
principal can handle it carefully and 
discreetly and the pupil understands 
why sharing the information is neces- 
sary. Mr. John F. Borum, Boys’ 
Counselor, Hamilton Junior High 
School, Oakland, California, stated 
that a good school program depends 
upon good faculty relationship. It 
was agreed that the counselor must 
often interpret a pupil to the teacher 
and a teacher to the pupil. 

Professional growth, according to 
Olive Yoder Lewis, Counselor, 
Franklin Junior High School, Val- 
lejo, California, requires first a clear 
picture of what the counselor’s job 
should be. It is self-growth, stem- 
ming from an observing, inquiring 
mind, a willingness to accept change 
and to become familiar with new tech- 
niques as they are developed. 

In the discussion, the counselors 
did not seem to want to accept admin- 
istrative responsibility, whereas the 
vice-principals felt that guidance and 
administration could be combined. 





SPECIAL MEAL FUNCTIONS AT NATIONAL CONVENTION 


State organizations or other groups wishing to schedule special meal functions during 
the national convention in St. Louis next March should address their requests to the Meals 
Chairman, Mrs. Carl Otto, Dean of Girls, Mary Institute, 101 North Warson Road, 


St. Louis 24, Mo. 





A Stimulating Seminar 
for Rural Youth 


GLYN MORRIS 


The task of meeting the special 
needs of talented pupils is challeng- 
ing under any circumstances. This is 
particularly true in rural areas. Here, 
in the small schools, there are rela- 
tively few pupils in the talented end 
of the spectrum of abilities, which 
makes grouping in an_ individual 
school for special purposes frequently 
impossible. Geography and climate 
likewise are obstacles in bringing 
gifted and talented pupils together 
in groups. They would have to con- 
sume so much time in travel in a 
county where some schools are as 
much as 41 miles apart and where 
snow falls early and abundantly, and 
stays on the ground a long time. 

Despite these difficulties the district 
superintendent and principals of six 
schools in Lewis County, New York, 
have launched an experimental pro- 
gram for talented youth. Once each 
week, on alternate Tuesdays and 
Thursdays pupils from grades 11 
and 12 are brought together in cars 
and station wagons for an afternoon 
of experience designed especially for 
them and called “The Youth Sem- 
inar.” Their official meeting place is 
in the homemaking room of the Lyons 
Falls School, but they use other re- 
sources in the village, particularly a 
large living room containing a goo 
record player. The present faculty 


for this group consists of a home 
making teacher, a guidance counselor, 
and the county director of pupil per- 
sonnel services, who serves as chair- 
man of the group. Other teachers 
served in an advisory capacity. The 
choice of faculty members was pri- 
mary determined by two factors: 
availability of the teacher and interest 
and ability to work in a flexible and 
evolving program. 

The program was started in 1955. 
At the outset, the focus was not clear, 
although there was considerable initi- 
al emphasis on developing skills and 
knowledge useful in improving 
scholarship. However, as the program 
unfolded in the long and frequent 
planning sessions held by nine teach- 
ers, and subsequently got under way, 
the limitations as well as new pos- 
sibilities became clearer. For instance, 
it was evident that the seminar must 
be conducted without laboratory or 
other expensive and specialized equip- 
ment. Teachers also agreed that the 
most desirable and needed kind of 
program was not “more of the same” 
school experiences the pupils had 
been having, but opportunities to in- 
tegrate knowledge, clarify and deepen 
concepts, and develop appreciation. 
These aims would be best attained 
by giving pupils opportunity to ask 
questions and to follow through on 
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answering them without concern for 
grade or credit. 

During the past year all experi- 
ences of the seminar were related to 
the topic “Communication,” a theme 
selected by the faculty because it 
seemed both urgently needed and 
inclusive. At the end of the year, 
when the pupils evaluated their ex- 
periences, several stated that at first 
they “couldn’t see how we could 
spend a year on that!” “I thought 
of telephone wires,” one said. And 
another stated, “I never thought 
communication was important.” But 
they did spend the year on this topic, 
and discovered to their amazement 
that there was much more to learn. 

They began with a general ques- 
tion: “Can more effective communi- 
cation improve living, and how?” 
After spending several afternoons 
in asking questions about the mean- 
ing of communication and indicating 
the implications of these questions, 
the group visited the small church 
next to the school. This was the 
first visit to this church by many of 
the pupils. While the students were 
there the symbols and ritual of the 
church were explained; then commu- 
cation was discussed in relation to 
these. This proved to be a strategic 
experience! Questions of all kinds 
were asked: “What makes people re- 
spond to art?” “Why are beliefs right 
for some but not important for 
others?” “How does God communi- 
cate with man?” “How is knowledge 
obtained?” “What is the difference 
between esthetic appreciation and 
knowledge?” “How are values estab- 
lished?” 

Eventually these questions and 
many others were arranged on a 


large chart to show their relationships 
and implications. The faculty in this 
case thought it desirable to empha- 
size the relatedness of the several 
ways by which the study of commu- 
nication aspects of life may be ap- 
proached, as well as to chart progress 
as the group moved along. 

The seminar had a peripatetic char- 
acter. There were trips to other 
churches, the art museum, and the 
courts. All went to see the film 
“Friendly Persuasion,” and later dis- 
cussed this story of how a Quaker 
family was torn by, and met, conflict- 
ing values. One boy returned to see 
ita second time. The concept of “rela- 
tivity” of values became alive for 
them. Whenever possible, all viewed 
selected dramas and programs of the 
better type on television, and listened 
to selected radio programs. For some, 
music of the opera took on meaning 
for the first time. Several stated that 
this was their first experience of listen- 
ing to serious music “all the way 
through.” They read poetry aloud 
and listened to records of poetry ex- 
pertly read, the aim being appreciation 
rather than analysis. At one point each 
pupil read Patterns of Culture by 
Ruth Benedict. A number of films on 
culture, religion, and communication 
skills were viewed. For the first time 
for some, Emerson’s essays were read 
and discussed both as to content and 
form. One boy had what was for him 
the unique experience of rereading an 
essay, and summarizing another for 
the school paper. They were intro- 
duced to semantics through Hayaka- 
wa’s Language in Action; some 
thought that this was one of the most 
outstanding experiences of the seminar. 
They compared and noted the differ- 
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ent ways the same news was presented 
in a number of newspapers of the same 
date, and especially noted the ways 
in which editors and feature writers 
made words work for them. Each 
pupil was provided with a paper-back 
dictionary which he carried with him. 
The faculty used new words fre- 
quently in their conversation and en- 
couraged the pupils’ interest in and 
use of new words; soon looking up the 
meaning of words began to have an 
element of discovery for them. As a 
result of considerable emphasis on the 
role of perception in communication, 
pupils seemed to grow in understand- 
ing the validity of points of view, es- 
pecially in their consideration of 
world religions. Several boys did in- 
dependent reading in philosophy, and 
one girl “discovered” Walt Whitman. 

At the close of each afternoon ses- 
sion the faculty summarized the pro- 
ceedings on a tape recorder, and asked 
two students selected at random to 
make any comments they wished. 
These summaries are replete with en- 
thusiastic comments as well as frank 
appraisals. The following comments 
are typical: “This is entirely differ- 
ent from anything we have had in our 
school.” “We had the opportunity to 
think aloud and develop our thoughts 
orally without fear of criticism.” 
“We went into things deeper.” “It 
made me think more deeply on sub- 
jects I didn’t think were important.” 
“In regular classes the answer is right 
or wrong—but in seminar you exam- 
ine what everyone says.” “Now I 
look up more facts.” They appreci- 
ated the opportunity and stimulation 
of meeting with pupils of their own 
caliber from other schools. One boy 
summed up the experience when he 


said, “Why can’t this kind of thing 
be done for all pupils?” 

After two years of this experience, 
several points seem clear: 

1. The teachers found the experi- 
ence personally worthwhile. Through- 
out the seminar they remained en- 
thusiastic. They began with interest 
in something not clearly defined, and 
developed convictions about the value 
of this kind of program for all con- 
cerned. As evidence of their convic- 
tion of its value, they met voluntarily 
twenty-three times in the last year 
after school, several times at night, to 
plan and evaluate the program. As 
they followed through on the ques- 
tions raised by the pupils they found 
themselves involved in a rich educa- 
tional experience, ranging from long 
discussions on complex topics to read- 
ing books out of sheer curiosity. One 
teacher remarked, “I’ve learned more 
during the last two years than during 
any other similar period.” They did 
not experience undue discomfort 
when it was necessary to respond to 
spontaneous and unplanned parts of 
the program. They were not embar- 
rassed when they had to say, “I don’t 
know. We’ll have to look it up.” 

2. It became clear that talented 
rural high school youth have serious 
questions to ask but have not had 
adequate opportunity to ask or an- 
swer these. For example, after the 
first year, the faculty learned that 
discussion on such topics as “What 
Is the Good?” and “What Is Evil?” 
were highly appreciated by the pu- 
pils. They also felt the need of more 
opportunity to discuss human relations 
and problems of family life. 


3. Experiences somewhat similar 
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to the seminar could be carried out 
in small schools. The group might in- 
clude mature pupils above the ninth 
grade. A plan is being developed in 
Lewis County for preparing at least 
one teacher in each school in this 
“free-wheeling” approach. 


The seminar is another example of 
the desire of pupil and teacher to 
grow. It shows that, when the circum- 
stances permit, they have within them 
resources for growth, and discover 
that learning is a joyous, creative 
quest. 





Librarianship as a Profession 


LORENA A. GARLOCH 


Probably relatively few people are 
acquainted with librarianship as a pro- 
fession. This lack of interest may be 
the result of unpleasant experiences 
of childhood. A child may have at- 
tempted to secure a book from the 
library; the librarian may have neg- 
lected to save the book requested. 
When the child returned for it he 
felt a sense of betrayal of his trust. 
Young people, who often select a pro- 
fession because they have met some- 
one in that profession whom they 
greatly admire, may have had contact 
with librarians in the elementary and 
in the secondary schools, or even in 
the public libraries, who represented 
to them an unattractive stereotype. 
Certainly this stereotyped librarian 
is disappearing, if indeed she ever 
really existed. At present, librarians 
are doing their utmost to tell the 
story of library work to deans and 
counselors in the hope that young 
students may consider work in the li- 
brary as a profession before they defi- 
nitely decide on some other field of 


work. Most young people have not 
rejected the career of librarian: they 
simply have not thought about it as a 
vocational possibility. 

The American Library Association 
states that there are now 10,000 va- 
cancies for professional librarians, 
while the classes graduated by library 
schools in June of 1957 numbered 
only 800. At the moment, there is 
a requirement of a fifth year in li- 
brary school, but in that fifth year a 
Master of Library Science degree is 
earned. Scholarships are offered by 
most institutions and also work-study 
plans for the student who does not 
have sufficient funds to pay for a fifth 
year of higher education. In most 
urban localities, the university and 
public libraries offer a work-study 
plan over a period of three years. The 
student works full time in a library, 
receiving a salary for full-time work . 
equivalent to that of a sub-profes- 
sional librarian. In fact, in some cities 
such as Detroit, the person involved 
in the work-study plan is called a 
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trainee and earns as large a salary as 
an inexperienced librarian in other 
localities. While working, the student 
attends library school a third of his 
time. This work-study plan is benefi- 
cial not only for the libraries involved, 
but also for the student. It enables 
the student to get experience while 
taking library school courses. He will 
therefore come out of library school 
demanding more than the beginning 
salary, which at the moment is $4,000 
per annum for an inexperienced per- 
son. 

There is, of course, a variety of li- 
brary work available when one has 
completed a Master’s degree in Li- 
brary Science. Librarianship offers a 
diversity of types of position from ad- 
ministrative positions to research. 
There are also innumerable special 
libraries, such as those in industries 
and financial organizations; there are 
college and university libraries, pub- 
lic and county libraries, as well as the 
secondary and elementary school li- 
braries. Libraries exist all over the 
world which are manned to a great 
extent by American citizens. If a 
graduate is interested in traveling, 
there are army posts and libraries in 
Turkey, Japan, France, Hawaii, and 
in other parts of the world to which 
he may apply for a position. 

In preparation for library school, 
it is recommended that the student 
have a general background, with some 
knowledge of at least two foreign 
languages. Of course, if a position in 
a special library is the aim, some 
training in the specialized field is rec- 
ommended. 

The old adage that a librarian is 
the custodian of books is no longer 
effective. New libraries are being built 


with open shelves so that students 
may have an opportunity to browse 
throughout the entire library, not 
just in the browsing room. This year, 
one young student who went to Rut- 
gers University for summer school 
wrote home to a friend: “This library 
is wonderful. One can go to the 
shelves and get his own books, and 
find other books that can be of value 
in his studies.” This convenience is 
not unique to Rutgers; it is the trend 
in university and college libraries 
throughout the United States. The 
role of librarian is no longer that of 
custodian. The new librarian is con- 
cerned with bringing the books and 
the students, as well as the books and 
the faculty together. This certainly is 
stimulating work. The person who 
merely states: “I love to read; there- 
fore, I think I should be a librarian,” 
is no longer acceptable to the library 
profession. The profession is seeking 
people who are attractive and friend- 
ly, who are interested in people, who 
have a wide cultural background and 
an eagerness for knowledge. 

It is necessary for students to 
master the use of card catalogs, book 
catalogs, magazine indexes, subject 
headings, classification schemes, spe- 
cial reference books, and endless 
terminologies; these are usually com- 
pletely unknown to the beginning 
student. Through lectures on the use 
of libraries some universities increase 
freshman students’ use of the library 
as much as 100 per cent. 

The beginning salary of librarians 
without experience is $4,000 per an- 
num. But salaries go as high as 
$18,000 for the top administrative 
posts in large university and public 
libraries. There are a few able women 
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handling some of the most important 
library posts in the country. Linda 
Eastman was librarian at the Cleve- 
land Public Library from 1918 to 
1938. Amy Winslow has been librar- 
ian of Enoch Pratt Public Library 
since 1951 and has just announced her 
retirement. In the university libraries, 
Dorothy Hamlen has been librarian 
at the University of Akron since 1946. 
Evelyn Schneider has been the li- 
brarian at the University of Louis- 
ville since 1927, and Thelma Brac- 
kett the librarian at the University 
of New Hampshire since 1942. In 
1957, Eileen Thornton was appoint- 
ed librarian of Oberlin College, one 
of the largest college libraries in the 
country. The important women’s col- 
lege libraries throughout the country 
have been headed by women for 
many years: Bryn Mawr, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley, as 
well as many of the libraries of the 
smaller coeducational colleges such 
as Reed, Rollins, and Wooster. Even 
a technical school such as Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology has had a wom- 
an librarian since 1927. 

To obtain try-out experience a stu- 
dent may do part-time work in a li- 
brary while he is in college or during 
the summer vacation period. Being 
a library page may be a little wearing 
physically, but it provides an excep- 
tional background for later profes- 
sional librarianship. Some of our 
greatest librarians began as pages. 

At this time there are 31 accredit- 
ed library schools in the country. 
These accredited schools are listed at 
the end of this article. Most of them 
have summer schools, and some of 
them have evening classes. The term 
“accredited library school” designates 


an institution that offers in a single 
academic year at least one coordinat- 
ed curriculum in Library Science. A 
Bachelor’s degree is the requirement 
for admission. A Master of Library 
Science is granted at the end of the 
year’s study. This first year of study 
is essentially uniform. Some schools, 
however, specialize. Carnegie special- 
izes in children’s work, while others 
such as Columbia and Illinois special- 
ize in medical librarianship. Graduate 
work leading to the Doctorate is 
offered at the Universities of Calli- 
fornia, Chicago, Columbia, Illinois, 
and Michigan. 

There is a quotation: 

“For every man and woman, there 
is a certain work, and when he finds 
it, it is just like play he loves it so.” 

Most professional librarians feel 
that they have found their work; and 
it is like play, for they thoroughly en- 
joy it. 


ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Atlanta University, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

University of California, School of Librar- 
ianship, Berkeley 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Catholic University, School of Library Serv- 
ice, New York, N. Y. 

University of Chicago, 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

Columbia University, School of Library Serv- 
ice, New York, N. Y. 

University of Denver, School of Librarian- 
ship, Denver, Colo. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 
Emory University, Ga. 

Florida State University, Library School, 'Tal- 
lahassee 

University of Illinois, Library School, Urbana 


Graduate Library 
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Indiana University, Division of Library Sci- 
ence, Bloomington 

University of Kentucky, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Lexington 

Louisiana State University, Library School, 
University Station, Baton Rouge 

McGill University, Library School, Mon- 
real, Que. 

University of Michigan, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Ann Arbor 

University of Minnesota, Library School, 
Minneapolis 

University of North Carolina, School of Li- 
brary Science, Chapel Hill 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library 
Science, Norman 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Li- 
brary School, Nashville, Tenn. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, 
m. ¥. 


Brooklyn, 


Rutgers University, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston, Mass, 

University of Southern California, School of 
Library Science, Los Angeles 

Syracuse University, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Texas State College for Women, School of 
Library Science, Denton 

University of Texas, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, Austin 

University of Toronto, Ontario College of 
Education, Library School, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Washington, School of Librar- 
ianship, Seattle 

Western Reserve University, School of Li- 
brary Science, Cleveland, Ohio, 

University of Wisconsin, Library School, 
Madison. 





University and College Exchange 


HELENA JENSEN 


Administration of Women’s Cooperative Dormitories at Certain Colleges 


In order to learn about the opera- 
tion of cooperative dormitories for 
women at colleges throughout the 
United States a questionnaire was pre- 
pared to obtain information regard- 
ing number of cooperative houses per 
campus and the number of girls liv- 
ing in them, supervision, amount of 
house fee and living costs, responsi- 
bility for purchase of food, employ- 
ment of help, available itemized rec- 
ords of operating expenses and actual 
operating costs. Questionnaires were 
sent to fifty-five colleges operating co- 
operative dormitories in November, 
1953. Data were obtained from forty 


of these colleges located in twenty-five 
states representing the four geographic 
regions: North Atlantic, Southern, 
Central, and Pacific. 

The forty colleges had a combined 
total of ninety-three cooperative dor- 
mitories for women students. Twenty- 
one colleges had one house only while 
three colleges operated six, eight, and 
thirteen dormitories respectively. For- 
ty-four houses had less than 20 girls 
living in them and in thirty-nine 
houses the numbers in the group 
ranged from 20-40 girls. 

At twenty-seven colleges either a 
faculty resident or housemother lived 
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in the domitories while twelve col- 
leges reported other arrangements as 
“house parents,” a resident director, 
self-governing honor dorms, or gradu- 
ate students. In some instances where 
a college operated more than one co- 
operative dormitory, graduate stu- 
dents acted as housemother or house- 
fellow in the smaller houses. 

Great variation was noted among 
colleges concerning supervision and 
management of the houses. At twenty- 
three colleges this responsibility was 
assumed by one person or by the 
student group, while seventeen col- 
leges reported joint responsibility. In 
twelve instances the dean of women 
was responsible for managing the 
dormitories either alone or jointly 
with various administrative offices, 
the home economics department, or 
the housemother. At other colleges 


complete responsibility was assumed 
by either housemother, college, die- 
titian, home economics department, or ‘ 
college cooperative council. In still 


others responsibility was jointly 
shared by the housemother and col- 
lege dietitian or by dietitian and resi- 
dent head. At eight colleges students 
managed their dormitories alone. 
House fees at 70 per cent of the 
colleges ranged from $100-$200 per 
semester which, at thirty colleges, in- 
cluded all living costs. Laundry serv- 
ice, noon lunch, and rent were some- 
times extra at other colleges. Rent 
was paid directly to the college. 
Meals were generally prepared 
and served in the dormitories. At 
fourteen colleges the girls assumed 
full responsibility for the purchase of 
food and shared responsibility at 
eight other colleges. The housemother 
purchased the food at nine colleges 


and at another institution undertook 
this jointly with the college dietitian. 
In other instances food was purchased 
by such administrative officers as busi- 
ness manager and college dietitian. 

Generally, the preparation of food 
was assumed by the students but at 
some colleges cooks were employed 
either on a full-time or part-time 
basis. Most help was employed on a 
part-time basis. This was especially 
true regarding help for cleaning; 25 
per cent of the colleges hired help 
for cleaning. Also employed, but 
mostly in single instances, were a 
“housekeeper” to bring supplies and 
clean up dormitory kitchens, house- 
men, receptionist, financial manager, 
and student housefellow. 

Almost all colleges kept records of 
total expenditures and itemized food 
costs. About half of the colleges re- 
ported records on file for ten years or 
less, probably indicating the length 
of time the house had been in opera- 
tion. 


In February, 1954, a follow-up 
check list was sent to the colleges. 
They were asked to submit itemized 
operating and food distribution costs 
for the years 1938-39; 1941-42; 
1944-45; 1947-48; 1950-51 or for 
the first as well as the most recent 
years of operation. All expenditures 
submitted were to be converted to 
percentages. The fifteen colleges sup- 
plying data showed little variation 
in the percentage range of expendi- 
tures per item. Regarding the pur- 
chase of food, it was reported that 
meat as well as frozen and packaged 
products were purchased on a whole- 
sale basis, while fresh vegetables and 
miscellaneous food items were often 
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purchased in retail stores. Some pur- 
chased food through the coliege 
commissary. 

The most common pattern of ad- 
ministration of women’s cooperative 
dormitories indicated among the col- 
leges responding in this survey is as 
follows: In most instances the house 
fee included all living costs. The stu- 
dents usually prepared the food serv- 
ed in the dormitories and often as- 


sumed responsibility for purchase of 
food. Food was also purchased by the 
housemother or college dietitian. Stu- 
dents, in general, shared responsibility 
for operating the house with the resi- 
dent head, academic departments, or 
with various administrative depart- 
ments. There is evidence from this 
survey of forty colleges of consider- 
able real cooperative living for women 
students. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


The issue of man-(and woman-) 
power is dealt with in many recent 
publications. A “chart book” issued 
by the Department of Labor, Our 
Manpower Future, 1955-65" gives the 
essential figures in graphic style, and 
points out that population growth 
will give us a numerically adequate 
group, but that only conscious devel- 
opment can assure us of adequate 
quality. Technological Advances and 
Skilled Manpower, Implications for 
Trade and Industrial Education,’ a 
publication of the Office of Education, 
should be helpful to all who want to 
“estimate the effect of technical 
changes on education programs to 
meet manpower requirements.” The 
search for talent is certainly now on 
in this country, in the effort to dis- 
cover the abilities of our young peo- 
ple so that they may develop them 
to the advantage of all of us. As a 
result, there is no end of the making 


and administration of tests, to deter- 
mine abilities and assess achievements, 
as the annual report of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service® shows. Wheth- 
er it is qualification for scholarship 
aid or admission to medical school, 
there’s a test for it. Blueprint for 
Talent Searching‘ is the report of an 
important project of the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Ne- 
gro Students, sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation, to discover able boys and 
girls from “low status socio-economic 
homes” and minority groups and to 
help them to go on to college. An- 
other Ford experiment to prevent 
waste of talent or delay in its devel- 
opment is the early admission pro- 
gram: the success of the experience in 
admitting to college very promising 
students before they have completed 
the high school course is reported in 
They Went to College Early® A 
rather less optimistic document is the 
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report of the President’s Conference 
on “Fitness of American Youth” 
which points out that our present way 
of life deprives us of physical activity 
and suggests remedies for this unde- 
sirable situation. Another aspect of 
the manpower question is the role of 
older workers in our economy, which 
is explored in a series of bulletins put 
out by the Department of Labor.’ 
How can women best determine 
their particular skills and find the 
position in which they can make best 
use of them? The College Girl Looks 
Ahead to Her Career Opportunities® 
by Marquerite W. Zapoleon is an 
especially well-done volume in this 
field since Mrs. Zapoleon, now spe- 
cial assistant in the Women’s Bureau, 
writes out of long experience. She 
deals with one group of occupations 
after another, from homemaking to 
occupations in transportation, in each 
case characterizing these occupations, 
describing the talents called for, and 
telling how to try out, prepare for, 
and enter this sort of work. A Wom- 
en’s Bureau Pamphlet, Job Horizons 
for College Women *covers somewhat 
the same ground, but in necessarily 
much more cursory style. A useful 
supplement to these works is Jod- 
Finding Techniques for the College 
Woman.” The 1956 Handbook on 
Women Workers gives the fact 
about the 21,000,000 women in the 
labor force during the biennium 1954- 
56. One particular possibility is sur- 
veyed in Employment Opportunities 
for Women Mathematicians and Stat- 
isticians,"” which gives evidence to 
support the conclusion that “mathe- 
matics is a flourishing field—and that 
its growth has made it an opportunity- 
filled area for women.” The title of 


another Women’s Bureau pamphlet 
What Social Security Means to Wom- 
en ought to be enough to ensure its 
wide distribution. The latest edition 
of two valuable annual guides should 
be noted: the Guide to Guidance™ edi- 
ted by Eunice M. Hilton and Course 
Offerings in Guidance and Student 
Personnel Work, Summer 1957 and 
Academic Years 1957-58.” 

As the colleges face the future, 
which at present takes some facing, 
there is increasing discussion of how 
they—and their students—can finance 
themselves. The controller of Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University, 
Thad L. Hungate, has produced a 
pertinent study, A New Basis of Sup- 
port for Higher Education” in which 
he carefully examines the present and 
the possible levels of state support of 
higher education and considers ob- 
jective bases for federal support to 
even up educational opportunities 
among the states. The facts and fig- 
ures about federal funds for educa- 
tion will be found in a recent bulletin 
of the Office of Education,” which re- 
ports on ninety-nine federal funds, 
the largest number ever. In Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships, a Selected 
Bibliography one can learn where to 
turn for information about available 
scholarships and discussions of the 
problems of financial aid. Especially 
interesting in this connection is Stu- 
dent Loans, Their Place in Student 
Aid,” the report of a study subsidized 
by the Association of American Col- 
leges and carried out by the editors 
of Changing Times, the Kiplinger 
Magazine. After sending a question- 
naire to 1886 institutions and study- 
ing the returns, the Kiplinger group 
argues vigorously that Americans 
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underestimate loans as a means of 
paying for education and suggests 
that they should be educated to think 
of education as something which, 
like automobiles and houses, can be 
obtained “on credit.” They propose 
the setting up of a private loan fund 
from which fifteen year, 3% interest 
“educational mortgages” would be 
available for average students who 
are capable of getting through college 
but do not qualify for scholarship aid. 
Perhaps the most difficult and most 
serious of all the problems which the 
colleges anticipate is that of maintain- 
ing faculties of adequate quantity and 
quality. A Graduate Program in an 
Undergraduate College, The Sarah 
Lawrence Experience” tells how a lib- 
eral arts college which offers a limit- 
ed amount of graduate work can make 
a valuable qualitative contribution to 
the production of “thoroughly train- 
ed, interested and interesting young 
teachers.” The hard facts about the 
economic status of the profession, 
which is, however, beginning to look 
up in this respect, are revealed in 
Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in 
Universities, Colleges and Jumior 
Colleges, 1955-56." Charles P. Ho- 
garth, president of the Mississippi 
State College for Women gives in 
Crisis in Education™ a fairly conven- 
tional but clear and compact review 
of the situation in which colleges now 
find themselves and the measures 
which they can take. The Southern 
College Personnel Association, which 
was set up in 1950 as a branch of the 
American College Personnel Associa- 
tion, has issued a report” on the sum- 
_ mer work shop which it sponsored in 
1954, 

A number of new booklets and 


pamphlets emphasize the functions 
and position of public school teachers. 
The National Education Association 
has issued the first thirty-two opin- 
ions of the Committee on Profession- 
al Ethics,* construing the Code of 
Professional Ethics: The opinions are 
advisory and anonymous, and cover a 
wide range, from discussion of con- 
troversial issues in the classroom to 
selling encyclopedias on the side. The 
February 1957 issue of the N.E.A. 
Research Bulletin, on The Status of 
the American Public School Teacher” 
gives, through discussion, graphs, 
tables and charts, a very effective 
“general picture of the professional, 
economic, and social status of the men 
and women who were serving the Na- 
tion as public school classroom teach- 
ers in the school year 1955-56.” The 
Teacher and Professional Organiza- 
tions by T. M. Stinnett”® which is or- 
ganized as a group of units for study 
in college education courses, is meant 
to inform prospective teachers about 
professional groups and the values of 
membership in them. In New Hori- 
zons for Secondary School Teachers” 
the Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of Staff in 
the Secondary Schools urges commit- 
tees to get in touch with the Commis- 
sion and undertake such studies. A 
particularly interesting and carefully 
done recent publication is The State 
and Sectarian Education,*® another 
N.E.A.Research Bulletin, which con- 
centrates on the constitutional, legal 
and juridical basis of relations be- 
tween church and state in education, 
supporting its points by citation of 
legal decisions.”* Case Studies in Hu- 
man Relationships in Secondary 
Schools is another in this lively and 
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stimulating series issued by Teachers 
College, Columbia. Guidance in the 
Public Schools,” a publication spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Counsel 
for Public Schools, is designed to 
help laymen, both as parents and as 
taxpayers, to understand the uses and 
value of guidance systems in the 
schools. A New Look at Reading: A 
Guide to the Language Arts," by Wil- 
lard Abraham contains a dozen articles 
chosen to help parents and teachers 
to understand reading problems, and 
discussion of other relevant matters. 

Three papers on segregation, quite 
different from each other, but all very 
moving, which were read at the meet- 
ing of the Southern Historical Asso- 
ciation in November 1955* reveal, in 
the words of Bell I. Wiley, the Asso- 
ciation’s president, “the existence of 
another South—soft-spoken and re- 
strained, but articulate and powerful 
—that is earnestly pledged to mod- 
eration and reason.” The papers are 
by William Faulkner, Benjamin 
Mays, and Cecil Sims. The Anti-Def- 
amation League of B’nai B’rith is 
issuing playlets on human relations™ 
which can be given by pre-teen agers 
and teen-agers. U.N. Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
An American View™ is attractively 
written and printed pamphlet on 
UNESCO, issued by the United 
States National Commission in the 
hope, no doubt, of combatting some 
of the misinformation about UNES- 
CO which has been current in this 
country. Teaching about the United 
Nations in United States Educational 
Institutions tells what is being taught 
and how in schools and colleges, in 
extra-curricular activity and in adult 
education projects. 


(1) Our Manpower Future, 1955-65. Population 
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College Woman, Washington, D. C., U. S. Depart- 
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for the College Woman. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
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262, 1956. vi, 37 pp. 25¢. (13) What Social Secu- 
rity Means to Women. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau Pamphlet 
Three, 1956. 26 pp. (14) Hilton, M. Eunice, 
Guide to Guidance, Vol. XIX, Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Syracuse University Press 1957. (17) Ross, Roland 
G., Course Offerings in Guidance and Student Per- 
sonnel Work, Summer 1957 and Academic Year 
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Health, Education and Welfare, April 1957 93 pp. 
(16) Hungate, Thad L., A New Basis of Support 
for Higher Education. A Study of Current Practices, 
Issues and Needed Changes. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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Research in Guidance of Particular Interest to 
Women Deans and Counselors 


JEANNE L. NOBLE 


The Research Committee reported at con- 
vention the findings of a questionnaire sent 
to members of the association. The question- 
naire was designed to (1) ascertain the re- 
search needs of the members and (2) dis- 
cover from them the research currently under- 
way, or completed.1 We are including here 
a bibliography of investigations that satisfied 
the criteria the committee established for re- 
search, Only a few areas which the majority 
of respondents considered most needful of 
research are listed. And, only research con- 
ducted within the last 5 years is included. A 
more extensive and inclusive report on other 


1A copy of this report is available through 
headquarters. 
Members of the Research Committee are: 


Margaret Fisher. Emily Spinilli, Elizabeth 
Hartshorn and Jeanne Noble, Chairman. 


guidance areas will be available at the 1958 
St. Louis Convention. 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


Cuninggim, Margaret: “Dormitory Counscl- 
ing Programs Utilizing Undergraduate 
Women Counselors in Selected Institutes” 
(In progress. Inquire of Miss Cuninggim, 
C-3 Sterling Court, Nashville, Tenn.) 

Dooley, Emily: “Exploratory Study of Edu- 
cational Values Inherent in Various Pat- 
terns of Housing Freshman Women in 
College Residence Halls” (Unpublished 
Dissertation: Teachers College, Columbia 
University Library) 

Fulcher, Claire: “The Residence Hall, A 
Human Relations Laboratory” (Unpub- 
lished Dissertation, Teachers College Li- 
brary) 
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Latham, Louise: “Comparative Study of the 
Status, Duties, Salaries, Training and Work 
Hours of Women Head Residents in Col- 
leges and Universities” (Copies available 
through Dean Lathan, North Carolina Col- 
lege, Durham, North Carolina) 

P’Simer, Christine P.: “An Experimental 
Study of the Effects of Counseling in 
Freshman Halls” (Unpublished Disserta- 
tion: Microfilm Service, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan) 

Riker, Harold: A New View of College Resi- 
dence Halls (Published: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, 1956) 

Schornhurst, Florence: “A Study of Semi- 
Integrated Resident Women Students at 
the University of North Dakota” (Unpub- 
lished Dissertation: University of North 
Dakota Library) 

Truex, Dorothy: “Freshman Dormitory Pro- 
grams” (Available through Dr. Truex at 
the University of Oklahoma) 

Walthall, Nancy: “An Appraisal of the Effec- 
tiveness of the Residence Counselor in the 
Adjustment of a Selected Group of Fresh- 
man Women” (In_ progress: Available 
through Dean Walthall, Beloit College, 
Wisconsin) 


EDUCATION AND ROLES OF WOMEN 


Berry, Jane B.: “Life Plans of Freshman and 
Sophomore College Women” (Unpublished 


Dissertation: ‘Teachers College Library) 

Hartley, Ruth: “A Study of the Develop- 
ment of Concepts of Women’s Roles” (In 
progress: Inquire of Dr. Hartley at The 
City College of New York) 

Hottel, Althea: How Fare American Wom- 
en? (Published: American Council on 
Education, 1785 Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Cites other research. 

Knack, Nancy K.: “A Study of the Charac- 
teristics of Academically Successful and 
Unsuccessful Freshmen Women Who En- 
tered Northwestern University in 1954” 
(Unpublished Dissertation: Northwestern 
University Library) 

Noble, Jeanne L.: The Negro Woman’s Col- 
lege Education (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, 1956) 


Noble, Jeanne L.: “Social Class and Color 


Differences in the Attitudes and Concept 
of Women’s Roles Among a Group of 
Pre-Adolescent Girls” (In progress: with 
Ruth Hartley’s parent study. Inquire of 
Dr. Noble at The City College of New 
York) 

Roberts, Eunice: “Continuing Survey of 
Women Graduates of the Class of 1955” 
(In progress: Inquire of Dr. Roberts) 

Suchman, Edward A.: “The Cornell Study 
of Occupations for Women” (In progress: 
Inquire of Dr. Suchman at Cornell) 

Whiteside, Helen: “A Study of the Concerns 
of a Selected Group of Unmarried Women”’ 
(Unpublished Dissertation: Teachers Col- 
lege Library) 

Williams, Robin: “The Study of Women’s 
Roles” (In progress: Inquire of Dr. Wil- 
liams at Cornell) 

“Employment After College: Report of 
Women Graduates” (Class of 1955 and 
1956) Women’s Bureau, $.25 


SORORITIES 


Burris, John: “Where Do Sorority Members 
Come From?” (Available through Dean 
Ivah Wilber, Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg, Miss.) 

Montrose, Marjorie A.: ‘Sororities: Present 
and Potential” (Digest Available through 
Dean Montrose at the University of Cin- 
cinnati) 


VALUES AND RELIGION 


Corey, Fay L.: Values of Future Teachers 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, 1956) 

DeLillis, Alba J.: “The Sources of Spiritual 
Values and Their Relevance in Higher 
Education” (Unpublished Dissertation: 
Cornell University Library) 

Halladay, Whitney D.: “Human Values and 
Student Administration” (Unpublished 
Dissertation: ‘Teachers College Library) 

Jacob, Phillip E.: Changing Values in Col- 
lege. The Hazen Foundation, 400 Pros- 
pect Street, New Haven, Conn., 1956 

Riggs, Lawrence: “The Religious Perspec- 
tives of DePauw University Students” 
(Limited Copies Available through Dr. 
Riggs at DePauw) 














STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Christie, Roberta: ‘Factors Related to Par- 
ticipation in Student Activities” (In prog- 
ress: Inquire of Dean Christie at Sacramento 
State College) 

Roskins, R. W.: “Investigation of the Rela- 

tionship between Leadership Activities at 

the Undergraduate Level and then Sub- 
sequent to Graduation” (In progress: In- 
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quire of Dr. Roskins at State University 
of Iowa) 


SOCIAL COMPETENCE 
Berry, Margaret: “A Study Based on an 
Evaluation of Social Competence of Senior 
Women at East Texas State Teachers Col- 
leges”. (Unpublished Dissertation. Avail- 
able through Dean Berry, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas) 





Ruth Nailor, Director of Guidance 
at Central Bucks High School and 
President of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, was chair- 
man of a joint luncheon of NAWDC 
and the National Council of Admin- 
istrative Women held on July 1, 
1957, during the NEA Centennial 
Convention in Philadelphia. The 
speaker was Evelyn Glazier Henzel, 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. Martha Shull, President of 
the NEA in 1956-57, was the guest 
of honor and brought greetings to the 
eighty-five deans, counselors, princi- 
pals, and guests assembled at the 
luncheon. 

Three deans are serving on the De- 
fense Advisory Committee on Wom- 
en in the Services: Helen B. Schle- 
man, Dean of Women, Purdue Uni- 
versity, and Vice President of 
NAWDC; Dorothy V. N. Brooks, 
Dean of Women, Cornell University; 
and Arney R. Childs, formerly Dean 
of Women at the University of South 
Carolina. 


We Deans 


BARBARA CATTON 


Gerda Mortensen Hall is the new 
name of the residence hall for women 
at Augsburg College, Minneapolis, 
named in honor of Augsburg’s dean of 
women. 

M’Ledge Moffett, Dean of Wom- 
en at Radford College, Woman’s Di- 
vision of Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, has recently been honored by 
Kappa Delta Pi, national honorary 
education society. Dean Moffett re- 
ceived the Honor Key, a special award 
given to those who have become emi- 
nent in the field of education. 

Margaret Habein, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Wichita, was awarded the honor- 
ary L.H.D. degree by Carleton Col- 
lege in May, 1957. 

Helen B. Gordon, Dean of Women 
at Louisiana State University, is the 
only woman member of the General 
Assembly’s Advisory Council on 
Higher Education, Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. 

In spite of crowded schedules and 
pressure of administrative duties 


members of NAWDC often manage 
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to break into print. One of the latest 
is D. Louise Sharp, Dean of Women 
at Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, whose book Why Teach? was 
published in February, 1957. Dean 
Sharp has collected and edited articles 
from outstanding men and women in 
the professions, industry, religion, 
politics, and the arts who give their 
views on the personal rewards of 
teachers in American life. 

Members who have represented the 
Association at national meetings and 
other educational events in recent 
months are listed below: 

Inauguration of President William 
J. Scarborough, Baker University, 
March 29, 1957: Helen Moore, Dean 
of Women, Kansas State College. 

American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, April 
5-6, 1957: Ruth L. Higgins, Dean, 
and Florence Brown, Dean of Stu- 
dents, Beaver College. 

Inauguration of President Novice 
Fawcett, The Ohio State University, 
April 29, 1957; Lillian M. Johnson, 
Dean of Women, University of Cin- 
cinnati, and Treasurer, NAWDC. 

Academic Convocation commemo- 
rating the Centennial Year of San Jose 
State College, California, May 2, 
1957: Katherine A. Towle, Dean of 
Women, University of California, and 
President, NAWDC. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Cincinnati, May 19-22, 
1957: Mary Lou Culp, Senior Coun- 
selor, Wyoming High School, Cin- 
cinnati. 

American Association of University 
Women, 75th Anniversary Biennial 
Conference, Boston, June 23-28, 
1957: Margaret C. Disert, Dean, 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Association of College and Uni- 
versity Housing Officers, Eastern 
Michigan College, August 4-7, 1957: 
Ruth N. Donnelly, Housing Officer, 
University of California. 

Seminar in Student Personnel Ad- 
ministration sponsored by the Nation- 
al Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators, University of Penn- 
sylvania, August 4-10, 1957: Lillian 
M. Johnson. 

U. S. National Student Associa- 
tion, Ann Arbor, Mich., August 20- 
30, 1957: Jeannette Scudder, Dean 
of Women, University of Buffalo. 


News of State Associations 


“Channels of Strength” was the 
theme of the spring conference of the 
Colorado Association of Deans of 
Women, held in Colorado Springs 
April 25-27, 1957. The group heard 
Professor William Hochman of Colo- 
rado College speak on “New Strength 
from Old Heroes;” an address on 
counseling techniques by Esther Dim- 
chevsky of the University of Denver; 
“Bonds of International Strength” by 
Dorothea Blair, formerly Dean of 
Students, Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege; “Strength from Within,” by 
Professor Homer Rainey of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; and “Resources 
of Strength” by President Val Wilson 
of Colorado Woman’s College. The 
program also included a report by 
Mary Moore on the national conven- 
tion in San Francisco and a talk on 
“The Opportunities and Challenge in 
Automation” by Norton Kristy of the 
Rand Corporation. Ruth Densmore, 
Dean, Boulder High School, was 
elected president of the Association. 

The Minnesota Association of 
Deans and Counselors of Women met 
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at Augsburg College in Minneapolis 
on May 4, 1957, with M. Eunice Hil- 
ton, immediate past president of 
NAWDC, as guest speaker and con- 
sultant. The program included discus- 
sion of high school and college per- 
sonnel services, articulation between 
high school and college, and discipline 
and counseling. Buzz sessions were 
also scheduled and there was oppor- 
tunity for consultation with Dean Hil- 
ton. The new president of the Min- 
nesota Association is Mary William- 
son, Vice Principal and Dean of Girls, 
South St. Paul High School. 

At their spring conference held at 
the University of Michigan on May 
10, 1957, the Michigan Deans heard 
a panel discussion on “Roads to Matu- 
rity,” led by Mildred Peters, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Guidance and Coun- 
seling at Wayne State University. 
Discussants were Stanley Diamond, 
Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Wilmina Row- 
land of the Merrill-Palmer School; 
and Marjorie Cosgrove, Counselor 
for Home and Family Living, High- 
land Park Junior College. “Mental 
Health and Maturity” was the topic 
of the luncheon address given by 
Esther L. Middlewood, Chief, Men- 
tal Health Education, Michigan State 
Department of Mental Health. Spe- 
cial features of the program were the 
honors convocation at the University 
of Michigan, where the speaker was 
Robert F. Goheen, now president of 
Princeton University, and a combined 
meeting with the Michigan Guidance 
Conference. Emma Reeverts, Dean of 
Women at Hope College, is President 
of the Michigan Association. 

The Connecticut Deans Association 
met at the Electric Boat Division of 


General Dynamics Corporation in 
Groton, Conn. on May 11, 1957. 
Members toured the Apprentice 
School, the Drafting Training School, 
the Research Development Labora- 
tories, the submarine library and ship- 
yard facilities, and the Wet Dock— 
home base for the Nautilus and the 
Seawolf. At the luncheon meeting, 
William G. Atkinson, Design Super- 
visor, spoke on “Atomic Energy To- 
day and its Implications for Educa- 
tion.” The afternoon program con- 
sisted of a panel discussion on “What 
an Engineer Does,” with engineers 
and physicists from the Electric 
Boat Division serving as discussants. 
Martha Hanf, Dean of Girls at the 
Hartford Public High School, is pres- 
ident of the Association. 

Three state associations carried on 
special activities during the summer. 
A Housemothers’ Conference was 
sponsored by the Tennessee Associa- 
tion at Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege June 7-8, with Doris Seward, 
formerly of Purdue University and 
now Dean of Women at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, as director. Ida Long 
Rogers of George Peabody College 
served as consultant. “Case Studies in 
Student Personnel Work” was the 
theme of a workshop for high school 
deans and counselors sponsored joint- 
ly by the Iowa State Association of 
Deans of Women and Advisors to 
Girls and the College of Education at 
the State University of Iowa. Willa 
Norris of Michigan State University 
was the consultant. The sessions were 
held June 17-21 in the lowa Memo- 
rial Union. Continuing its long tradi- 
tion of excellent summer workshops, 
the Texas Association of Deans of 
Women held a five-day work confer- 
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ence in June at Southern Methodist 
University. The guest speaker and 
consultant was M. Eunice Hilton, im- 
mediate past president of NAWDC. 


New Appointments 


Jean E. Francis, Vice Principal, 
Plainfield High School, Plainfield, 
N. J. 

Elizabeth Greenleaf, Dean of 
Women, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, Calif. 

Margaret Habein, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 

Lucile Hofstra, Dean of Girls, Cub- 
berly High School, Palo Alto, Calif. 

A. Marion Le Count, Coordinator 
of Counseling, Burlingame High 
School, Burlingame, Calif. 

Christine Moon, Dean of Women, 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Frances Seaman, Dean of Women, 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 


Doris M. Seward, Dean of Women, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Jean Slocum, Dean of Students, 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 

Mary Isabel Winslow, Director of 
Student Personnel, St. Francis Col- 
lege, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Shirley Jean Wilson, Assistant 
Dean of Students, State University of 
New York Teachers College, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 

Maude A. Stewart, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and member of 
the staff of the Dean of Women, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Jane D. Swan, Coordinator of 
Women’s Residence Hall Activities, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Carol Wickert, Dean of Girls and 
Vice Principal, Fremont High School, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Ruth Wilson, Dean of Women, 
Longwood College, Farmville, Va. 





The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, International, announces the Educator’s Award of 
$1,000.00 to be given for the most sgnificant contribution to education written by a woman 


between April 1, 1956, and April 1, 1958. 


This is the seventh award offered by the Society. The first one, given in August 1946, 
was won by Dorothy Canfield Fisher for Our Young Folks; the last one (1956) by Kate 
Hevner Mueller, Educating Women for a Changing World. 


The Award for the current biennium will be presented at the international convention 
of The Delta Kappa Gamma Society in Minneapolis, Minnesota, August 16, 1958. By offer- 
ing this prize the Society hopes to encourage the high quality of writing in the educational 
field as has been stimulated in the arts and sciences by similar awards. 


The work must have been printed prior to April 1, 1958, in order to be entered in com- 
petition. Books will be judged by a panel of distinguished educators composed of Dr. Mil- 
dred English, chairman (Box 722, Milledgeville, Georgia), Dr. Emma Reinhardt, Dr. Ellea 
Frogner, Dr. R. L. Eyman, Dr. Virgil M. Rogers. 


Further information can be obtained from the Delta Kappa Gamma Society International 
Headquarters, 416 West Twelfth Street, Austin, Texas. 
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Journal Representative—Kate Hevner Mueller, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington 


Past President—M. Eunice Hilton, Dean, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, and Director of Student Dean Program, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 


Journal—Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations—M. Eunice Hilton, Dean, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, and Director of Student Dean Program, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Regional Contact—Helen B. Schleman, Dean of Women, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Membership Eligibility—Ruth R. Beck, Counselor, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, III. 


Revision of the By-Laws—Mary Jane Stevenson, Dean of Women, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Chairmen of Special Committees 


Status of Professional Women in Education—Margaret Habein, 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 


Joint Committee with National Panhellenic Conference—Emily 
Taylor, Dean of Women, University of Kansas, Lawrence 


Publications Advisory—Kate Hevner Mueller, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington 


Research—Jeanne L. Noble, Assistant Dean of Students, City Col- 
lege of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Racial Integration—Mary Morton, Dean of 
Women, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisc. 
Representatives 


U. S. National Student Association—Jeannette Scudder, Dean of 
Women, University of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Intercollegiate Association of Women Students—Catherine G. 
Nichols, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Women, Ari- 
zona State College, Tempe 
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